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COOKE 


SPEED-PANCHRO 

m mA MA MW JK llll V'lJTllV 

LENSES 

Unexcelled Covering Power , Definition and Brilliancy 



The new Cooke Speed-Panchro lenses are especially 
corrected for incandescent lighting in conjunction 
with the use of panchromatic film, while retaining 
full correction for orthochromatic film and ordinary 

J 

lighting. Some of these lenses cover 65 mm. and 70 

O o 

mm. wide film as well as standard 35 mm. film. The 


Speed-Panchro series has the F 2. opening. For use 
where speed is not paramount, a Panchro series w ith 
an F 2.5 opening is offered, with correction identical 
to the Speed-Panchro series. The table below gives 
focal lengths in both series. Write for full details and 
prices covering both mounted and unmounted lenses. 



COOKE 

12. SPEED-PANCHRO 

SERIES 

COOKE F 2.5 PANCHRO SERIES 

24 mm. 


40 mm. (15. s") 

*75 mm. (3") 

35 mm. *75 mm. 

28 mm. 


*47 mm. 

*100 mm. 

40 mm. *110 mm. (4 1 %") 

32 mm. 


50 mm. (2") 

4>4 in- 

50 mm. 

35 mm. 

(W) 

*58 mm. (2j<") 


*Fully covering 65 and 70 mm. wide film. 


BELL & HOWELL 

Bell & Howell Co., Dept. X, 1848 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. New York, 11 West 42nd Street 
Hollywood, 6324 Santa Monica Blvd. London (B. & H. Co. Ltd.) 320 Regent Street . . . Established 1907 

Var god omtala den Cinematographer in skrivning till annonsers. 
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Mole- Richardson, 
Inc. designers and 
manufacturers of 
studio sound, light¬ 
ing and electrical 
equipment, orig¬ 
inated and devel¬ 
oped incandescent 
lighting equipment 
particularly for use 
by the motion 
picture industry. 


In Whoopee, the all-color comedy production, starring 
Eddie Cantor, a need arose for lamps that would eliminate 
light circles and dark rings. They were to be used on im¬ 
mense backings placed for beautiful sky background effects. 
But there was no lighting equipment available to give the 
desired results ... naturally they turned to Mole-Richardson 
lighting engineers. They created in record breaking time a 
new type of incandescent light, aptly termed “sky light’,’ 
It was tested and delivered ... It clicked . . . Forty more 
were ordered. No great delay in production was experi¬ 
enced . . . once more Mole-Richardson service helped . . . 
MOLE-RICHARDSON, INCORPORATED 

941 NORTH SYCAMORE AVENUE ♦ HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 

If It Isn’t An It Isn’t An Inkie. 
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We Do Not 
Exaggerate.. 

the qualities of the 

VITAGLO 

PORTABLE 
SOUND-ON-FILM 
RECORDING UNIT 

when we say it will produce results equal to those obtained 
by equipment exceeding the Vitaglo price 
by many thousands of dollars. 



MODEL AB-202 RECORDING AMPLIFIER 


16 


FEATURES offered in the Vitaglo 
Portable^Sound -on-Film Recorder: 


1. The type AB202 Recording Amplifier has a gain 
of 80 d. b. and a gain control calibrated in steps of 
3 d. b. 

2 . Visual monitoring by means of a calibrated motor 
and a calibrated volume indicator control. 

3 . Audible monitoring either in the recording lamp 
circuit or directly across the last tube. 

4 . A calibrated constant impedence microphone mixer 
enabling you to mix four microphones at will. 

5 . A cut-out switch enabling you to cut the entire 
mixing circuit from the system when using only one 
microphone. 

6. Five tubes completely shielded within the case and 
mounted on rubber shock absorbers. 

7 . Each tube instantly checked on the panel by a 
jack and meter. 

8. Three non-reversable cables supply power to the 
entire system. 

9 . All connectors terminate in the back of the record¬ 
ing amplifier and are protected by a small door when unit 
is not in use. 

10 . The entire unit is enclosed in a handsome black 
enameled dust proof case and weighs but 45 pounds. 


11. The battery cases are constructed of reinforced 
fiber bound by brass plates constructed for a life time of 
service. Three power leads terminate in one case. 

12. 100 feet of rubber covered copper shielded micro¬ 
phone cable and 1 00 feet of rubber covered motor and 
recording lamp cable. 

13 . Aluminum water proof connectors for microphone, 
batteries, and amplifier. 

1 4 . Condenser microphone. 

15. Your Bell Gr Howell camera is completely rebuilt 
and silenced, a special sprocket, fly-wheel, tachometer, 
motor, drive pulleys, and the Vitaglo Recording Cate 
installed. All accessories are removable when desired, and 
in no way interfere with the use of the camera for other 
purposes. 

16 . The Vitaglo Recording Lamp is guaranteed to pro¬ 
duce 50,000 feet of properly exposed negative or posi¬ 
tive sound track. 

CHECK THESE FEATURES AND ACT ACCORDINGLY. 
THE VITAGLO PURCHASE PLAN ENABLES YOU TO 

PAY AS YOU EARN! 

Write For Our Bulletin 
and Complete Details 

The 

VITAGLO CORPORATION 

General Office and Recording Studio, 4942 Sheridan Road 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Per piacere menzionare il Cinematographer quando scrivendo al 


annunziares. 










Yesterday 


and To-day 


‘Product of ‘Progression ._> 


O BSOLETE, antiquated—it rightfully deserves a place in 
the Smithsonian Institute—this relic of yesterday . . . 
you remember it don’t you? Smoky, smelly, awkward things 
—they caused mother no end of worry with their charred, 
lopsided wicks and cracked chimneys—the time and labor 
she spent on them each day! Yet—they were all we had in 
that Mauve Decade of the past . . . they served their purpose 
until a superior product was introduced. 

Are you, Mr. Producer, paying for useless dead-weight and 
unnecessary time and labor in the employment of a product of 
YESTERDAY? Your production must represent the last word in 
modern construction—but your lighting equipment—does it hark back 
to the eras of Cleveland and McKinley? 



products are recognized as to¬ 
day’s expression of the foremost in incandescent lighting equip¬ 
ment. They are today’s lights of tomorrow. There is a modern 
Laco product built to meet every studio lighting requirement— 
with an appreciable saving of time and labor. Why not let Lacos 
lighten your load? 



(( 


If it’s not a dZ&ev it’s not silent!” 


LAKIN CORPORATION 

1707 Naud Street LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA CApitol 5387 


Please mention the American Cinematographer when writing advertisers. 
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"ACTION ! ” 


National Photographic Carbons allow you 
to get every bit of action in the scene. For sun¬ 
light and moonlight effects, night work or for 
long shots, use National White Flame Photo¬ 
graphic Carbons. Their light is actinically iden¬ 
tical with sunshine. They retain their actinic 
value for long distances. 

The use of National Photographic Carbons 
cuts down the cost of lighting — enhances the 
efficiency of studio work. These carbons are 
more economical to use because they produce 
less heat and give more light per watt of 


electrical energy. They can be used in small 
or large units . 

Through years of unfailing service National 
Photographic Carbons have established undis¬ 
puted leadership in studio lighting. Stars and 
motion picture engineers alike enthusiastically 
endorse them for economy, comfort and reli¬ 
ability under the most trying conditions. 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 

Carbon Sales Division: Cleveland, Ohio 

Unit of Union Carbide I ^ and Carbon Corporation 

Branch Sales Offices: New York, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chicago, III. Birmingham, Ala. San Francisco, Calif. 


National Photographic Carbons 

Bei Aufragen und Bestellungen beziehen Sie sich bitte auf die American Cinematographer. 
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IMITATION 

is the Sincerest Form of 

CjfLATTERY 


Don’t be misled by 
parts built to resemble 
Tanar Portable Sound 
System. 

Hearing is believing! 


TANAR CORPORATION, Limited 

Originators of Portable Sound-on-Film Recorders 

General Offices: 5357 Santa Monica Blvd. Laboratories; 1110-1112 N. Serrano A6e. 

HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 

New York Offices: Wafilms, Inc., 729 Seventh Avenue 
Telephone: HEmpstead 3939 Cable Address: TANARLIGHT 


Please mention the American Cinematographer when writing advertisers. 
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Fig. 1 : Oscillograph of the Shorin system for sound recording on film. 1—Oscillograph with the exciting coils and cover off. 
2—The cover of the Oscillograph with ribbon holders fastened to it. 3—The assembled Oscillograph. Fig. 2: The ribbon holder of 
Oscillograph, and all parts for fastening and tuning the ribbon. Fig. 3: Shows complete Oscillograph. Fig. 4: Amplifier for sound 
recording having 3 stages push-pull. 1—Amplifying tubes. 2—Control panel. Fig. 5: Expeditionary type sound and picture recorder; 

1 Oscillograph. 2—Synchronous motor. 3—French type camera of system “Debrie.” Fig. 6: Stationary sound projector. 1—Mechanism 

of uniform motion. 2—Box of photo cells. Fig. 7: Box of photo cells. 1—Photo cells. 2—Head amplifier. 
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Sound Picture Equipment in U. S. S. R. 


by M. J. MOSHONKIN 

Chief Engineer, Central Laboratories of Wire Communication, U. S. S. R. 


HE DEVELOPMENT of Sound Picture Apparatus in the 
U. S. S. R. is a matter which has its own history. 

A little more than four years ago Prof. Shorin developed 
and applied a one ribbon oscillograph for recording sound on 
films. 

Two years of laborious work of the central laboratories of 
wire communication under the direction of Prof. Shorin resulted 
in the first models of this apparatus for recording and repro¬ 
ducing of sound. 

Besides the work of Mr. Shorin, the Experimental Electrical 
Institute under the supervision of Mr. S. Tager has been 
experimenting in the application of the “Kerr Cells” for the 
same recording purposes. 

The apparatus developed by Mr. Shorin left, more than two 
years ago, the stage of laboratorial experimenting and went 
over on the basis of production. 

Photo No. 1 represents one of the latest models of a one 
ribbon oscillograph. Figure No. 1 shows the oscillograph with 
the coils for exciting the magnet field taken off and the cover 
which prevents the dust from penetrating into the oscillo¬ 
graph. 

Figure No. 2 shows the cover with the ribbon holders 
mounted on it. 

Figure No. 3 shows the complete oscillograph. 

The ribbon for the oscillograph 0.007 x 0.15 mm. is made 
of a material which has a great tensil strength and is tuned 
for a frequency of 7000 cycles per second. 

Photo No. 2 shows the construction of the holder with the 
tuned ribbon and all composing details. The ribbon vibrates 
within the space formed by the two magnetic poles of the 
oscillograph. 

Between the magnetic poles, on a small distance from the 
ribbon, the two objectives are located. The magnetic poles 
have small holes which go through the optical axis of the 
objectives and one of them gives a reduced image of the light 
slip which is located in the plane of the vibrating ribbon. The 
images of the light slip and of the ribbon are produced on the 
film by the second objective. 

On Photo No. 1 , it can be noted that the moveable part 
of the oscillograph can be moved along its optical axis, and 
consequently the ribbon can be placed either parallel to the 
light slip or perpendicular. In the first instance, the vibrations 
of the ribbon will record the sound in variable density. In the 
second instance in variable area. 

The images given by the optical system in both cases meet 
the requirements presented by the modern technique of sound 
recording and the source of light of this system is greater than 
is required for work with a positive film. 

The advantage of this optical system consists of the fact 
that it permits a direct visual supervision of the size of ampli¬ 
tude on the sound track. It enables the cameraman to follow 
the progress of recording and in cases when it is “overdone” 
he can repeat it without having the film looked over or listen¬ 
ing to it. 

Such a construction of the oscillograph results in the 
capability of getting two kinds of sound recording. It eliminates 
the much discussed and complicated question of whether 
recording with variable area is superior to the variable density 
as far as practical results are concerned. 

The whole oscillograph is well designed, rigidly constructed 
and convenient for handling. 


At the present time three types of sound recording ap¬ 
paratus of the Shorin system are being produced in the Soviet 
Union: 

1— Stationary type, 

2— Portable type, 

3— Expeditionary type. 

Photo No. 3 represents a stationary installation of a sound 
recorder. The oscillograph in this installation has three move¬ 
ments: longitudinal, along the optical axis of the objectives for 
focusing the image on the film, also horizontal and in height 
for placing the image on the proper place on the film. 

In the set of the stationary installation the following are 
included: condenser microphone, the new developed amplifier 
(photo No. 4) with the uniform characteristic of 40 to 8000 
cycles per second. 

The second type of sound recording apparatus is mounted 
on a table which can be rolled over from one studio to another 
or can be suspended from the ceiling of a sound truck. In this 
type of an installation the amplifier is of much smaller di¬ 
mensions and is placed inside the moveable table. 

The third type, the expeditionary type has the apparatus 
mounted on a tripod with a French camera mounted on the 
top. This type does not work with two films but with one 
only, which makes it very convenient for newsreel work. The 
camera is driven by a small low voltage motor direct current 
which is placed on the tripod. The amplifier for this type of 
installation is made of tubes with a small anode voltage. The 
whole installation is portable and gives very satisfactory results. 
(Two types of kinoprojector apparatuses for sound projectors.) 

For sound projection in the U. S. S. R. two types of native 
made apparatus are generally used. These sound projectors have 
been developed by the Optic-Mechanical Trust. To these types 
of apparatuses the necessary sound attachments have been 
applied. Photo No. 6 gives a general view of the stationary 
type of the sound projector. 

Photo No. 7 shows the construction of the box containing 
the photo-cells and the initial amplifier. The photo-cell shown 
on this photograph is one of the types of potassium photo¬ 
cells that have been developed by our laboratories. 

For the initial amplification as can be noted on the photo¬ 
graph, one stage of amplification is sufficient. 

The catode-tube is of Russian production and consumes very 
little current. The photo-cell box is of compact construction 
and convenient to handle. 

For such a type of sound projector which gives a large 
screen, the laboratory has developed a moveable kino-theatre 
mounted on an automobile truck. 

The portable sound projector developed on the Russian model 
“G03” is of compact and simple construction. 

If the demand for big theatres for the cities in the U. S. S. R. 
is great then the demand for small installations on the col¬ 
lective farms, towns and villages can be expressed as tre¬ 
mendous. 

The “Gosplan” (State Planning Com.) has put the number 
of Sound Picture installations at the end of the “Piatiletka” 
(5-year plan) to be 40,000, the cost of which will exceed 
100 millions of Roubles. More than 3 A of this amount will be 
spent on electrical equipment which puts a still greater 
responsibility on the Soviet Electrical Industry. At the begin¬ 
ning, the orders for this equipment will be placed with the 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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Above, left: Three-quarter view of the new camera. Note the cDmpact, in-built synchronous motor, and the fixed lens-mounts. 
The lenses are pre-focused in their mounts upon a point slightly beyond infinity, and further focusing is effected by moving the entire 
turret. 

Above, right: Rear view of the Warner Bros.’ Camera, showing grouping of controls at rear. Note the binocular focusing eyepiece, 
the lock on the shutter-adjusting lever, and the large focusing-knob at the lower right-hand corner of the camera. 

Below, left: Right-hand side of Warner Bros.’ New Camera. The upper left-hand knob on the motor is the cover of the 1 :1 crank 
shaft; the center one, the cover of the 8:1 shaft; and the lower one for manually operating the movement when threading-up. Above 
this is the motor-releasing clutch. Directly to the rear of the turret the knob operating the partial-reflecting prism for following 
focus may be seen. Notice also the protection afforded the magazine pulleys and driving belt. 

Below, right: The left side of the camera, showing the magnifying focusing-tube system and, below, and behind the turret, the 
knob controlling the total-reflecting focusing prism. 
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Warner Brothers’ New Camera 

Given First Public Showing at A. S. C. Meeting 

by WM. STULL, A. S. C. 


T HE OCTOBER meeting of the American Society of Cinema¬ 
tographers marked the premiere showing of what is, in the 
unanimous opinion of the several score cinematographers 
present, undoubtedly the finest and most advanced motion pic¬ 
ture camera thus far developed. This is the new Warner Broth¬ 
ers’ Camera. It is singularly fitting that from this organization, 
whose introduction of the Vitaphone first drove the camera¬ 
man into the seclusion of sound-proof camera-booths, should 
come a design which will completely free him from the restric¬ 
tions brought about by the necessity for insulating all camera 
noise from the microphone: for the new camera is absolutely 
silent in its operation. This, alone, is enough to commend it 
heartily to all cinematographers engaged in sound picture work; 
yet aside from this there are embodied in the design innumer¬ 
able other refinements of greater or less importance, which 
combine to make it, in the words of the cinematographers who 
inspected it, “A real cameraman’s camera.” 

This perfection of detail is probably best understood when 
it is known that the men responsible for the new camera are 
Albert Tondreau, Frank Murphy, and Fred Cage, A. S. C. For, 
in addition to the technical skill naturally indicated by their 
positions as heads, respectively, of the Camera Machine Shop, 
Electrical Engineering, and Laboratory departments of the War¬ 
ner Bros.-First National organization, these three men possess 
an uniquely intimate knowledge of the technical needs and 
troubles of studio cinematographers. Therefore, when J. L. 
Warner gave this triumvirate carte blanche to proceed with the 
development of a camera that would be perfectly suited to the 
needs of studio cinematography, his selection automatically 
guaranteed the success of the project. 

The camera which has resulted from these efforts is a revela¬ 
tion in design and 
workmanship. The gen¬ 
eral arrangement of the 
component units fol¬ 
lows conventional prac¬ 
tice, but the detail 
refinements combine to 
make the new camera 
an unique creation, and 
evidence a most un¬ 
usual understanding of 
the needs of practical 
studio cinemachinery on 
the part of the de¬ 
signers. 

As has been stated 
before, this new cam¬ 
era is absolutely silent 
in its operation. This 
silence is secured chief¬ 
ly through the use of 
insulated, double-wall 
construction throughout 
the camera case. The 
design of the movement 
employs the conven¬ 
tional means of silenc¬ 


ing gear and other noises, and in addition embodies several 
unique features, concerning which, however, pending the grant¬ 
ing of patents, little may be said. The actual film movement is 
secured by means of the conventional pair of actuating fingers 
and pilot pins. The movement is entirely enclosed, not only to 
reduce sound, but to protect the film from any oil that might 
be thrown from the moving parts. There is an unusual roller 
pressure-plate, operating under variable tension, which is con¬ 
trolled through eccentric cams and a spring. This pressure- 
plate is easily removable for cleaning, and its roller construc¬ 
tion is claimed to assure freedom from scratches caused by the 
presence of dust and such foreign material. 

The shutter has the unusual opening of 180 degrees. It is 
controlled from the rear of the camera, in the conventional 
manner, with an indicating dial and operating lever. This lever, 
however, is provided with a positive lock, whereby the shutter 
can be locked at any setting, with the assurance that it cannot 
be changed accidentally. In addition, it is expected that the 
later models of this camera will have a dissolving shutter, as 
the preliminary designs for such a part indicate that it is pos¬ 
sible to make one which will operate silently. 

The oiling system has received special attention, particularly 
from the point of view of maintenance. All of the oil lines 
have been brought to a central point, on the right-hand side 
of the camera, where, by removing a small plate, the oil leads 
to every bearing in the camera and motor may be oiled at once, 
obviating the possibility of accidentally (or otherwise) neglect¬ 
ing to oil any point in the camera. 

The standard Western Electric three-phase, synchronous 
motor is an integral part of the camera. Special care has been 
given to the cooling of this motor, and this difficulty, which 

has previously given so 
much trouble, has been 
entirely overcome. In 
addition to the syn¬ 
chronous motor, provi¬ 
sion has been made for 
hand-cranking and for 
the use of a standard 
Mitchell motor for use 
when shooting silent 
scenes and inserts. Both 
the standard 8:1 and 
1 :1 crank shafts are 
provided, while a spe¬ 
cial clutch engages or 
disengages the syn¬ 
chronous motor at will. 
With the motor disen¬ 
gaged, the camera turns 
surprisingly freely, de¬ 
spite the fact that it, in 
common with all other 
sound cameras, has no 
ball bearings. 

Aside from its silent 
(Continued on 
Page 30) 
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rrying a 


Camera to ^World’s End 


// 


by DON F. TAYLOR 


[Captain A. Carpelan, formerly an officer in the Personal Bodyguard 
of the Czar of Russia, and a well known scientist and world traveler, 
and Don F. Taylor, who has spent fourteen years in the Tropics on 
exploration trips, are heading one of the most ambitious scientific ex¬ 
peditions that has left American shores in some time. It is to be a 
tour, mostly in the tropical belt, in which the making of motion pic¬ 
ture records of the extremely unusual type will be the feature and 
will probably leave in March. The expedition will be headed by 
Captain Carpelan, with Taylor as his assistant. The very latest in 
camera and sound equipment will be taken and the expedition will 
probably occupy two years of time. Mr. Taylor has written the ex¬ 
tremely interesting article which follows, and which will explain the 
object, scope and details of the expedition which should result in 
some unusual cinematographic records.—fThe Editor.] 

T HE purpose of this expedition is a combination of scientific 
and motion picture work. The main reason for going at 
this time is the likelihood of the disappearance of the 
fauna in the South Pacific Islands. 

Many so-called explorers are depleting the islands, travelling 
here and there—killing just for “sport.” Some natives depend 
on the wild animals for food. These facts were observed by 
William Beebe on his last expedition to the Galapagos 
Archipelago in 1923, and his report states that it will not be 
long before all the animal kingdom will be exterminated. 

The expedition expects to leave New York in April, 1931, 
for a period of two years, during which time a distance of 
28,000 nautical miles will be covered. A voyage of this nature 
summons up visions of beauteous tropic islands, bright regions 
of romance beyond the horizon of a commonplace world, far 
places inhabited by we know not what. 

Before going further into the subject, we will give the reader 
the names of all the places where we expect to stop. 

Sailing from New York, our first port will be Haiti, then on 
through the Panama Canal to the Galapagos Archipelago, the 


Marquesas, the Tuamotu Archipelago, Tahaiti in the Society 
group, Tonga Island, Norfolk Island, and thence to Sydney, 
Australia, for supplies. 

After leaving Sydney, the expedition continues to the New 
Hebrides, then to the Solomon group, the New Mecklenburg 
group, the Admiralty Islands, the Bismarck Archipelago, then 
to Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, otherwise known as German New 
Guinea, now mandate to Australia. The expedition plans to 
remain here for a period of four months, and the work will 
cover British and Dutch New Guinea as well. 

From New Guinea the next stopping place of the expedition 
will be the Komodor Island in the Dutch East Indies, thence to 
Bali, from Bali to Dutch Borneo, then through the Sunda 
Strait up the west coast of Sumatra, making three stops on 
the way to Kotaraja for water and supplies; then south through 
the Straits of Malacca to Singapore, where the expedition 
plans to develop the film of the trip thus far. From Singapore 
we proceed to Saigon, French Indo-China. 

On the return trip from Indo-China the expedition will make 
a short stay at the Philippine Islands, going from there to the 
Marianne Islands, the Caroline Islands, the Marshall Islands 
and Hawaii, our last stopping place before sailing for Los 
Angeles. 

The following is our outline of work to be accomplished at 
all these stopping places— 

Beginning at Haiti, the expedition will stop at La Petite 
Gonaives in the Gulf of Gonaives, where the horned lizard is 
found. It is at St. Marc, some 200 kilometers north of Port 
au Prince, where the Mabouya, a large, sharp snouted reptile, 
is found. They are among the most conspicuous lizards in 
Haiti. This lizard has bright yellow stripes along the body, 
and they are frequently found living in colonies near the river. 
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Proposed route of the Expedition. 
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Varanus Komodoensis. He, too, will have to face the camera. 


A few specimens of this lizard 
will be collected for the mu¬ 
seums, and motion pictures 
will be made of this interest¬ 
ing reptile. 

The next stop, at Panama 
City, will be for fuel and pro¬ 
visions. From Panama the ex¬ 
pedition will steer a straight 
course to the Galapagos 
Archipelago (World’s End). 

It is a tiny group of about 60 
islands and islets, and is 
situated directly on the equa¬ 
tor, 500 miles off the coast 
of Equador. Previous expedi¬ 
tions which have spent a year 
or more here have failed to 
penetrate to the central 
craters. These islands are fa¬ 
mous as the group that Dar¬ 
win studied for his Origin of 
Species, and is called “World’s End’’ by scientists because it 
abounds in wonderful creatures, the best known among them 
being the Land Iguanas. It is also the home of the only living 
marine iguana lizard and giant tortoise. 

Here the members of the expedition will have an opportuni¬ 
ty of studying the magnificent animal life and oceanography. 
Here also motion pictures will be made, with sound effects, 
showing a land famous as the burial place of pirates. 

From here the expedition will make for the Marquesas, a 
group of lovely islands in the mid-south Pacific seldom visited 
by steamers. Here we will come in contact with the primitive 
but hypnotic charm of the idyllic life on the islands, where 
complete motion picture records, in color and sound, will be 
made, showing the natives in their primitive homes. 

In the Tuamotu group the expedition will stop long enough 
to obtain pictures of the islands and its inhabitants. A study 
will also be made of the fish found in these waters and 
specimens of the rarest will be collected. 

In Tahaiti, and the other islands forming the Society group, 
the scientific body of the expedition will study the inhabitants 
of these islands, who are rapidly disappearing. The people of 
these islands have long been known to be loyal, generous, 
friendly and imaginative. They have a keen appreciation of in¬ 
dividual integrity, expressed in personal independence, with 
clear conceptions of justice and honor; high refinements, 
subtleties and graces in social and aesthetic expression; and 


capacity for rational and imaginative thought belonging to a 
very high order of intelligence. Dr. Hanby stresses the democ¬ 
racy and truthfulness of these islanders. Now there is a mere 
handful of them, for with the coming of the white man a 
Pandora’s box of predatory and destructive influences was 
opened, and these lovely people were wiped out before they 
had received much encouragement to alter their ways. 

At Samoa the members of the expedition will visit and 
study some of the outer islands of this interesting group. There 
they will see the fair skinned Polynesians, who are the tallest 
and handsomest and the most magnificent, physically, of all 
the human family. The men are nearly all over six feet in 
height, and rival, in physical characteristics, the creations of 
the ancient Creek sculptors. This can also be applied to the 
women, who keep their bodies extremely clean, bathing some¬ 
times from two to four times a day. 

Here starts the most romantic part of the cruise, for one 
will be refreshed by the restorative effects of an ocean voyage, 
for the South Sea lanes are roads to health, and the world will 
be more than a colored map. Robert Louis Stevenson, Jack 

London and many others were 
lured by that spell of beauty 
in landscape and seascape to 
make these islands their home, 
for they wished to get away 
from our busy civilization. 

Here the motion picture 
department of the expedition 
will produce and film a feature 
picture with color sequences 
and sound effects of an ancient 
Polynesian folklore, the actors 
being the natives of the is¬ 
lands. 

In the Tonga group we 
shall obtain a collection of 
plants, birds and fishes. Here 
also film will be made, after 
which the expedition will pro¬ 
ceed to Sydney, Australia, 
stopping at Norfolk Island for 
water. 

At Sydney, the expedition will endeavor to obtain the co¬ 
operation of the Australian government in the next lap of 
the trip, which will be the most dangerous undertaking thus 
far. Here we shall pick up a fresh stock of film, food supplies, 
trade goods for the natives and authentic information covering 
the locale immediately before us. This is the first place from 
which we will ship back to the United States motion picture 
film and museum trophies. 

(Continued on Page 24) 



Marine Iguanas (Conolophus Subcristatus) to be photographed 
in native habitat. 



Rhinoceros Iguana, another type of lizard to be sought. 
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Screen Definition 

by DR. L. M. DIETERICH 

Consulting Engineer 


Part II 


IN ANALYZING the influence of diffusion discs upon the 
I pictorial quality of a motion picture negative, we must realize 
* that any definition defects of the negative are automatically 
magnified through the magnification of the picture for screen 
presentation. 

If such defects or rather imperfections are observed on the 
screen and if they should be caused by the use of diffusion 
discs when taking the picture, their source is usually not rec¬ 
ognized and, furthermore, very difficult to trace back to indi¬ 
vidual disc characteristics and their correlation to the lens for 
the specific picture. 

Figs. 1, 2 and 3 show that the influence of disc diffusion is 
detrimental to the photographic value of a picture taken 
through such disc. These pictures have, of course, been taken 
under the most unfavorable conditions simply in order to show 
plainly and to make easily recognizable what the destructive 
influence of such a disc actually is. 

Close analytical scrutiny shows that there are marked dif¬ 
ferences between the detail characteristics of the test chart 
image within and outside of the disc areas. 

These pictures were taken with a 100 mm. Raytar lens, 
object distance 3 feet, distance of disc from chart, 5 inches. 
The disc for Fig. 1 was a standard 3-inch Eastman motion pic¬ 
ture diffusion disc, No. 3; for Fig. 2, an Eastman diffusion 
disc OA. Fig. 3 was taken without disc. 

The discs used in this test consist of optical piano glasses, 
the whole assembly having a high light transmission value. A 
net grid of small triangles is ground in the glass surface for 
No. 3. The straight intersecting lines forming such triangles 
are of cylindrical characteristics and perform in their optical 
reactions as imperfect plano-concave or cylindrical negative 
lenses. 

Disc OA has circular ground grooves. Some diffusion discs 
consist of gelatin layers with impressed grids and held between 
two glass plates. 

From two to as high as approximately 1 5 per cent of the 
light rays coming from an object point pass through these un¬ 
corrected pseudo semi-cylindrical lenses with the result that 
spherical and chromatic aberrations, astigmatism and coma of 
varying and irregular values are introduced for an appreciable 
percentage of the image-forming rays. 

The black and white test chart picture, of course, does not 
show any color value influence but general distortion can even 
in these only slightly magnified cuts be easily seen in the shape 
and even in the continuity change of the straight, sharp lines 
forming the test chart. 

Outside of these aberration and distortion effects the bend¬ 
ing of the rays not only diminishes the concentration of the full 



Fig. 1 


actinic value for one point but spreads uncontrollable actinic 
reaction upon different parts of the light sensitive surface, 
thereby reducing contrast values and to a lesser degree, defini¬ 
tion also. This slight “softening” of definition, although spread 
over the whole depth of focus, eliminates primarily the wire 
sharp effect at the critical plane of sharpness, and it is for 
this reason that a careful use of diffusion effects produces a 
certain roundness or depth effect which is so desirable. This 
part of diffusion disc reaction approximately produces therefor 
the desired effect of “softening” the picture, but only in more 
or less segregated areas, with more or less overlapping effects, 
and, under visual inspection of the small ground glass image of 
apparently even distribution, when the best position of the 



disc to the lens is located. This best position for a given disc 
and a given lens combination is, however, usually found only 
by the trial and error method. 

We have here an interesting example of compromise, so 
often forced upon the attempted solution of a technical 
problem. 

The use of diffusion disc OA with circular cylindrical grooves, 
under the expert handling of Ned Van Buren, in close contact 
with the same lens resulted in its best possible performance in 
the pictures shown in Figs. 4, 5 and 6. They were taken under 
exactly the same conditions that constitute a scientific com¬ 
parison. The characteristic differences between these pictures 
are more apparent under screen magnification than in the re¬ 
stricted size shown herein. 

Fig. 4 shows sharp focus without disc. 

Fig. 5 shows sharp focus with disc. 

Fig. 6 shows slight out of focus. 

Fig. 6, as compared with Fig. 3, clearly shows the “fuzzy” 
out of focus effect or destruction of lens definition without, 
however, changing contrast values. 



Fig. 3 
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Fig. 4 


Fig. 5 shows a hardly perceptible change in lens definition, 
but markedly less contrast, the light background being darker 
than seen in Fig. 4 and Fig. 6, and the black lines and sur¬ 
faces less dark than those shown in Figs. 4 and 6. 

The characteristics of Figs. 1 to 6 prove to a marked degree 
the analytical observations as above expressed. 

It seems, however, that not only better optical fundamentals 
could be found for producing diffusion, if diffusion is the only 
means of approximating the correct softness of a photograph, 
and that, furthermore, improvements in the execution of the 
prevalent diffusion disc designs would be desirable. 

If this short analysis should draw the attention of the cam¬ 
eramen to the optical shortcomings of diffusion disc perform¬ 
ance, there is no doubt that their concerted demands would 
spur the optical designers and manufacturers to renewed efforts 
as has been done under similar circumstances before. 

Without disparaging the value of the theoretical knowledge 
of the optical engineer who produced the fundamentals upon 
which the whole art of photography was built, it is neverthe¬ 
less just as true that most of the important refinements in 
optical perfection followed the demands of the practical pho¬ 
tographer who pointed out the road which the designer must 
endeavor to follow. 

Let us assume for the present that the experienced camera¬ 
man is thoroughly familiar with the results which his equip¬ 
ment can produce, that his equipment is up-to-date and com- 



Fig. 5 


plete, and that he thoroughly masters the art of lighting. 
Under these conditions he is reasonably sure of satisfactory 
“screen” definition. 

In some cases of details of production, however, conditions 
are forced upon him which all his skill and all the excellence 
of his equipment cannot bring to a normal screen rendition. 

Where, for example, director or supervisor insist on certain 
groupings of persons or objects for a desired dramatic effect, 
enhanced by rapid change of object distances a. s. f. all the 
“tricks” of the profession, be it travelling shots, stationary 
change of focus, rapid aperture control or even the difficult 
light changes or dimming during action—all these expedients 
make the final screen definition, under such enforced handi¬ 
caps, of more than problematical good value. 

Such poor screen definition is, however, not chargeable to 
improper use of the available technical means by the camera¬ 
man, but rather to the lack of knowledge of their existing 
limitations and shortcomings by others. 

Before closing this analytical article the following train of 
thought is submitted for at least speculative consideration. 
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Fig. 6 


The delicate lens surfaces receive the most meticulous care 
and protection, because the cameraman knows, often through 
sad experience, what a surface blemish means as far as pho¬ 
tographic excellence or even only good photography is con¬ 
cerned. An accidental scratch on the front surface—and the 
lens is speedily discarded. 

Diffusion discs are in good practice placed in touch with the 
front surface of the lens. 

The optical action and efficiency of the front surface is 
thereby so changed as to parallel a great number of blemishes 
or scratches placed upon it, we might say, with malice afore¬ 
thought. 

Think that over. 

There are, however, a number of other technical factors 
influencing screen definition and we shall, in the next article, 
endeavor to analyze filter effects. 


[This is the second of a series of articles on “Screen Definition,” 
which Dr. Dieterich has prepared for The American Cinematographer. 
The first appeared in the November issue. Another will appear in the 
January number. If you missed the first article, copies of the Novem¬ 
ber issue may be procured by writing the business office of the maga¬ 
zine.—Ed. Note.] 
























Shooting the News 

A Noted Newsreel Cameraman Writes About His Experiences in Photographing 

News Events That Have Made History 

by RAY FERNSTROM 


F EW PEOPLE realize the amount of time, work and money 
expended in securing the few minutes entertainment on the 
screen known as the newsreel. The newsreel is sort of 
taken for granted, as it were, by the theatre audiences—just 
a few interesting shots to fill space before the feature picture. 

In a newsreel of one thousand feet, not more than nine or 
ten subjects (or stories, as we call them) are shown. However, 
often as many as twenty or thirty assignments have been 
“covered” or photographed—the limited footage crowding out 
all but nine or ten. Perhaps cameramen have gone through 
untold suffering and hardship to get those not used; but the 
audience doesn’t know—has no way of knowing about it— 
about the heartaches of the men who have shot those subjects 
not used. 

There are many reasons why “stories” are not used even 
after they are shot, sometimes at great expense. The chief 
one is that they may arrive too late to be “hot news;” or, per¬ 
haps, some technical accident has ruined the shot. One news¬ 
reel man, for example, covering the dynamiting of a huge brick 
smoke stack in a heavy rain, had protected his lens with a 
handkerchief. When the charge finally went off and the smoke 
stack crashed to the ground the newsreel man ground away only 
to discover later that his handkerchief had been sticking out of 
his lens hood. No picture. Luckily, another man from his of¬ 
fice was also covering, so he got it. 

Then, take the case of Dick Sears, one of the most famous 
news reel men of New England. Dick went down to a little 
ship yard on the Essex River in Massachusetts to get a picture 
of the launching of a fishing schooner that was to compete 
with a Canadian schooner for the championship of the At¬ 
lantic fishing boats. Dick wanted to get a good shot, so he 
secured a row boat and on it placed a couple of boxes. On top 
of that he climbed with his camera and was set to get a 
wonderful shot of the schooner coming down to the water. He 
forgot that the river was small and when the boat hit 
the water the river rose. So did Dick. The last we saw of him 
he and his camera were heading for the bottom of the river. 
That assignment was over for Dick. 

The writer once had what one might call a tough break. 
It was some four years ago. I was to cover a story at Mt. 


Rainier, Washington. With a party of climbers we set out to 
climb to the summit and make a newsreel picture of our ef¬ 
forts. This was a really tough assignment, from the physical 
point of view. The old mountain is 14,408 feet high. If you 

think it is an easy task to carry a camera and film up and 

down that peak, go out and try it. We shot scenes every two 
thousand feet of the ascent. At eleven o’clock that night we 
reached the half-way mark and stopped for a few hours rest. 
At daybreak we had reached the ten-thousand-foot mark and 
photographed a magnificent sunrise. At last, we reached the 
summit. It was zero and a sixty-mile wind was blowing. Here 
we finished the picture and started back down. It was more 
difficult than the ascent. Finally, we staggered into the hotel 
at the foot of the mountain. With great pride the “story” was 
shipped to our lab. A week later I was notified that it had 

been “thrown out” because a shaky tripod had spoiled it all. 

Generally speaking, however, one does have the satisfaction 
of seeing most of his work on the screen—and it is a satisfac¬ 
tion, especially if you have suffered in getting the subject. 

Henry De Siena and I were assigned to cover one of the 
famous Madison Square Garden six-day bicycle races. Our 
boss wanted something different than anyone else had ever 
shot. Henry was sure we could get an Akeley shot following 
the riders continuously around the track. “Now,” he said, 
“See those girders up there near the roof?” 

“Yeah!” I answered. 

“Well, if you go up to the top balcony, go out by the fire 
escape and in another window, then up that other fire ladder 
and I am sure you can crawl out onto the girders behind the 
ventillating fans. There you will come to a small door. Open 
it and you will come to a small platform. See it way up there? 
Well, get up onto it and shoot with the Akeley.” 

So saying, he added that we might need a flashlight, and 
gave us one. Good thing he did, for when my assistant and I 
had finally reached the top of the last fire ladder we found 
ourselves in pitch darkness with nothing but girders on which 
to walk. We decided to keep going. A few steps in the dark¬ 
ness and our heads banged against another girder. My assist¬ 
ant slipped and stuck his foot out. It hit a piece of beaver 
board and went through. Why he didn’t fall I don’t know. 
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A group of newsreel cameramen at Lindbergh Field, Ottawa, Canada 
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But—through that hole in the beaver board we could see the 
track down below us. We crawled the remainder of the way 
to the platform and fortunately got a good shot of the races. 
Few in a theatre audience ever even thought about what the 
newsreel men might have had to do to get that shot when 
they saw it flash by. 

Often a newsreel man will get what might be a world-beater 
of a “story,” but loses out because it reaches the laboratory 
too late to be news. For example, Russ Muther and I were in 
Lapland covering a special reindeer story. We were just two 
hundred miles north of the Arctic Circle. The thermometer 
registered 58 below zero when we dropped off the train at 
the nearest point to where we were to work. Was it cold! We 
piled into a sleigh and set out for the spot where the natives 
were pulling off what might be called a reindeer roundup. 
They were separating the animals ready for driving south in 
search of moss for food. There were about ten thousand ani¬ 
mals in the roundup, and our bosses figured it would make a 
spectacular story. We finally reached our destination, set up the 
cameras. And then came the reindeer—looked like millions 
coming straight at us. We ground for dear life, wondering 
what would happen when the animals reached us. It was too 
good a picture to lose, so we stuck. As a matter of fact, we 
had no place to go, anyway. And then as the head of the 
drove reached us the drove split. There we were in the center 
while reindeer dashed by at express-train speed. It finally ended, 
and we had a magnificent story. He shipped his to his com¬ 
pany. I shipped mine. But mine got lost en route—and it never 
did reach the screen. The luck of the newsreel game! 

It sometimes takes weeks to get a picture that will last but 
five minutes on the screen. One such was the lucky assign¬ 
ment I had given me when those daring German fliers, with 
an Irish companion, made the first airplane flight westward 
across the Atlantic and landed in the frozen wilds of an island 
off the Labrador coast. We flew in a plane through fog and 
snow that threatened to bring us to ruin every minute. After 
many forced landings we finally reached them and brought 
back a “scoop” for our company. But it lasted only six min¬ 
utes on the screen. Few newsreel cameramen are ever lost, 
but often have closs calls. Back in 1925 Lieutenant Holm of 



Mr. Fernstrom, center, ready for a climb up Mt. Rainier. 



Mr. Fernstrom photographing the daring German fliers who made 
first East-West Atlantic flight. 


the Norwegian Navy and I were flying along the northern tip 
of Spitzbergen looking for signs of Amundsen and Ellsworth 
who had set out for the North Pole in a couple of Dornier 
Wahls, and whose continued silence had the world worrying. 
As we were flying along the ice barrier I felt a pressure on 
my foot. I looked down and discovered that one leg of the 
camera tripod had pushed through the fuselage. In a moment 
the camera came slapping back and jammed me fast. I was 
fast and the leg of the tripod was sticking out for a half hour 
while I struggled to get matters fixed. At last we pulled the 
tripod leg back and—later we got the story we were after 
and all was well. 

Another time, I was over at Coney Island as it was open¬ 
ing for the Summer business. I wanted to get a good shot of 
the place, so climbed into one of the cars of the big Ferris 
Wheel. Up went the car. When it reached the top of the 
circle the machinery went bad and there was I at the top of 
the wheel, with no way to get down and the mechanics un¬ 
able to start the darned thing. It was only 150 feet from the 
ground. I climbed down after an hour of waiting. Cot a rope 
and climbed back up and lowered the camera to the ground. 
Good thing I did, for the wheel was stuck for two days. 

Those things are all in the day’s work with the news¬ 
reel men, who are like newspaper reporters in that you can 

hardly pry them loose from their game. 

Newsreel cameramen are just as proud of their work as are 
the cameramen in any studio. Sometimes this is overlooked 
in the minds of some people who think they just set up a 
camera and “shoot.” They do more than that. They shoot in 
a hurry, but they try to secure the most artistic pictures 
possible under, many times, the most trying conditions imagin¬ 
able. Often they are hurried because the event they are after 
will be history within a few seconds. But the feat of Rucker 

and Van Der Veer, the two newsreel men who went to the 

South Pole with Commander Byrd, in making the picture which 
was given the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences’ 
award for the most outstanding cinematographic achievement 
of the year, proves what a newsreel man can do. “With Byrd 
at the South Pole” is a master-piece of camera work, and the 
newsreel men are happy that the industry recognized it as 
such and gave it just reward. 
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Drivel! 

M AYBE it’s a bit undiplomatic—perhaps a bit unkind— 
however, it is in the system and must come out—just 
like the measles. 

Why do the newspapers print so much inconsequential 
drivel regarding pictures and picture people? Why don t the 
newspaper editors check up on the technical and semi-technical 
stuff they print regarding pictures? Take for example, one of 
New York’s most outstanding picture critics the other day 
pulled a master-piece. He was reviewing a picture and stated 
among other things that the sound was better than in any 
picture he had seen. He explained in his dignified way that it 
was no doubt due to the fact that the picture was on wide 
film and that the film track was wider and gave better results. 
As it happened—this picture was recorded on disc! Well! 

And then the drivel . . who cares about the fact that Jane 
Doe wants her sugar scattered over her breakfast food with a 
spoon that was used by her grandmother? Who cares if John 
Doe wears blue or purple pajamas on Thursday nights—or if 
he wears any at all. Maybe it is the fault of the studio or 
theatre publicity men. If so, even though they may get terribly 
peeved at this writer, may I suggest that they give us some¬ 
thing a little more worthwhile. Let them take a leaf from the 
book of RKO publicity department which supervised the cam¬ 
paign on “Check and Double Check.” I bet nobody has ever 
read about the color of Amos’ or Andy’s pajamas. 

Uncle Carl! 

W HAT a thrill dear, old Uncle Carl Laemmle, of Universal, 
must have had on the evening of November fifth! 
Imagine, standing up before the brains and cream of the mo¬ 
tion picture industry and receiving a bronze statue which car¬ 
ried with it the opinion of the industry that he had produced 
the greatest motion picture of the year! 

Will Hays, Czar of the industry, and all of the highbrow 
nabobs of the picture business sitting at hand. All listening 
to Conrad Nagel telling this wizened old gentleman that he 
had made the greatest picture of the year! There was drama 
there for those who have any imagination. For this same old 
man had landed on our shores with scarcely one nickel to rub 
against another not so many years ago. Strange to the country, 
customs and people. And then he had entered the picture 
business and for years had struggled on as an “independent,” 
making “horse operas,” as they call the westerns, and other 
pictures at costs so cheap that the “big fellows” laughed at 
the idea of Carl’s organization ever making “big pictures.” 
But Uncle Carl paid his bills and met his payrolls. He made 
pictures that pleased his public, and he knew what he was 
doing. When the picture business was slowly sinking in the 
mire of despair which has had them all scared for some time, 
he and his son, together with Lewis Milestone, the director, 
gave the world a picture that will be talked about for years 
—a masterpiece. And the industry, represented by the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, gave Uncle Carl the 
chance to stand up and take his bow—not as a maker of 
“horse operas”—but as the head of a studio that produced the 
finest picture of the year, “All Quiet On The Western Front.” 
What a thrill that must have been for Uncle Carl! Our hat is 


off to him—and may he and his son go on forever making 
master-pieces! 

Pee Wcc Golf! 

Ar LAST, the miniature golf scare is over. From my window 
/ \ I can look down upon two gorgeously beautiful courses 
of the pee wee variety and at this moment nothing is stirring 
but the palm trees that dot them. And therein lies a tre¬ 
mendous lesson for the picture makers. 

Overnight the miniature golf course sprang up and the 
crowds stayed away from the theatres and flocked to them 
to knock a little ball through a glorified tin can. And then 
came the blowup. People tired of knocking the same ball 
through the same can. 

And so with pictures. Producers are like sheep. They run in 
flocks. Someone makes a good crook picture. It makes money. 
The same producer makes another crook picture immediately, 
and all the other producers start making crook pictures. The 
first thing they know they are wondering why the theatres are 
empty. Simple! The people want a little variety. They tire 
of the same tin can! 

Dough, Ray, Me! 

B ARBER SHOP chords are not so prevalent in Hollywood 
circles these days since the musical boys of Broadway have 
been receiving the final pay checks from the various studios. 
For a while Tin Pan Alley moved right into Hollywood and 
boys who used to wear spats and carry canes down Broadway 
and make wise cracks regarding Hollywood were living here 
in $100 a-month apartments that had been boosted to $300 
per month just to make them feel that they were being 
swanky. 

Now you pick up Variety and look at the column which 
tells you who is Broadway bound and you see many, many 
musical names headed back to the spot where they turn out 
the “Sweet Adelines,” etc. M-C-M is the latest to give the 
go-bye to the musical writers. They have just handed the bad 
news to nine composers, three conductors' and an even half 
dozen arrangers. The Broadwayites are beginning to find out 
that what we say about Hollywood is true—it is a tough place 
in which to get along. 

What the Hell! 

T HIS picture business is getting to be a hot spot. First 
there is “Hell Harbor” . . then “The White Hell of Pitz 
Palu,” . . then “Hell’s Angels” . . and now we see where 
someone else is making “Hell’s Valley.” Seems as though it is 
about time they started filming “Down on the Lehigh Valley,” 
with its tale of Lady Lil, etc.—if you follow me! 

Good Girl, Laura! 

L AURA LA PLANTE signs to do the leading role in “Lonely 
„ Wives” for Pathe. In that line there should be much joy 
for picture-goers, for the fair and lovely Laura has been very 
much absent since she finished “Showboat” with Universal. 

Laura showed more astuteness than do most movie stars 
when she parted company with Universal several months be¬ 
fore her contract with Universal expired—and in so doing 
she passed up a lot of real money. But, Laura was thinking of 
Laura’s future, and when she tired of the type of pictures 
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Universal was giving her she decided it was time to quit. 
Laura is a darned good comedienne—one of the best the pic¬ 
ture game has ever seen, and she was rapidly being ruined 
by bad pictures. She showed a lot of real spunk by holding 
off for nearly a year now waiting for a real picture to fit her. 

The word is out at Pathe that such a picture is “Lonely 
Wives,” and we look for Laura to give us a performance that 
will knock them all cold. Pathe looks for Laura to hop right 
back where she was a year ago—one of the six leading fem¬ 
inine box office stars. Guided by her able husband, William 
A. Seiter, and able manager, Freddie Fralick, Laura has turned 
down a lot of pictures during the past year. We feel sure 
that in this one Laura, Pathe and Laura’s management must 
be pretty close to a bull’s eye. And it will seem nice to see 
Laura on the screen again. 

Thanks, Mr. Lloyd! 

H AROLD LLOYD comes out with the information that he 
will not remake “Grandma’s Boy” or any of his other 
silent pictures. He is to be congratulated. Too many of us 
have to sit through rehashes now, and this writer would like 
to hand Mr. Lloyd a medal of some sort. Seems almost like 
rewriting the Old Testament into jazz version, this business of 
dishing up the old silents in talkie form. 

Poor Chevalier! 

A NOTHER one or two like Chevalier’s last picture and 
/ \ Paramount will have killed another goose that laid the 
golden egg. Too bad that such a splendid actor as Chevalier 
should have to stagger through such tripe—to his own down¬ 
fall. Surely there is a good story somewhere that they can 
use! 

Merry Christmas! 

W ITH so much unemployment and so much business de¬ 
pression throughout the country, there will be fewer 
cheerful firesides this coming Christmas morning. It is sad 
but true. No use dodging the situation and trying to laugh it 
off with a lot of fine phrases about happy days ahead. Of 
course, there are happy days ahead. But the present is what 
we must think of on Christmas morning. 

Now—just imagine what a merry Christmas it would be if 
each of us who have plenty would look about us and see to it 
that we make just one other family happy on Christmas. The 
cost would not be great. A few paltry dollars at most, and— 
look at the joy we would be giving. There will be youngsters 
who will gaze at empty stockings on Christmas morning. Let 
us all try to do our part in filling them. It will make the chil¬ 
dren happy and will surely make our own Christmas more 
cheerful, make our hearts lighter, and will be better than all 
the fine words in the dictionary. So, let’s get together—quietly 
and see if there is just one family that each of us can make 
happy for just one day of the year. The man whose birthday 
we celebrate on Christmas gave his life—can’t we give a few 
dollars! 


An EXCELLENT 


Christmas Present 


the 


CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ANNUAL WH To N ^ ONE 


Mr. Dubray and Mr. Huse 

D ear reader: 

Even in this age of Radio, Talking Pictures, aeroplanes 
and all other means of precise rapid communication, two 
thousand miles form, at times, a barrier that cannot be mis¬ 
estimated when public service is involved. 

For nearly five years I have proudly enjoyed the privilege of 
acting as Technical Editor of the “American Cinematographer.” 
For the past two years I have made Chicago my residence. 
The two thousand miles that separate the windy city from 
the Center of Motion Picture production, prevents me from 
discharging my duties towards you, readers of the “American 
Cinematographer,” with the promptitude that has brought our 
magazine to the front as an authoritative organ of the Cine¬ 
matographic World. It is with heavy heart that I have re¬ 
quested the “American Society of Cinematographers” to relieve 
me from the duties of Technical Editor, confident that my 
withdrawal will prove beneficial to the “American Cinematog¬ 
rapher” and its readers. 

It was with great pleasure that I learned that my dear 
friend, Mr. Emery Huse, was chosen to replace me and wish 
to extend my heartiest congratulations to both Mr. Huse and 
the readers of the “American Cinematographer.” To Mr. Huse, 
because of this public recognition of his ability and affability, 
and to our readers because a more capable, more devoted man 
could not have been chosen for this important position. 

I also wish to express my most sincere thanks for the 
splendid co-operation that I always received from all the mem¬ 
bers of the “American Society of Cinematographers,” from the 
“Society of Motion Picture Engineers,'” from the “Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences,” and all those Associations, 
Corporations, Technical publications and individuals who have 
extended to me their support in my modest efforts, as Tech¬ 
nical Editor, to uphold the educational mission of the “Ameri¬ 
can Cinematographer.” It is with deep gratitude that I recall 
the many favors extended to me, which I cannot repay ex¬ 
cept by continuing to take a less official, but nevertheless 
most sincere part in the future activities of our magazine. 


Farewell, 

JOSEPH A. DUBRAY, A. S. C. 

[Every now and then Ye Editor slips a mental cog, puts his foot in 
the mud or suffers an apparent total eclipse of the mind. Some anti¬ 
editor bugs insist that the failing is chronic. However, be that as it 
may the above letter from our good friend Mr. Dubray has been 
hidden beneath piles of papers on this writer’s desk It really should 
have appeared long ago when Mr. Huse took over the post that was 
so ably filled for so many years by Mr. Dubray. Better late than never, 
is all we can say—and we herewith offer our editorial apologies to 
both the above-mentioned gentlemen.—The Editor.] 


Only Minor Changes in Sound Recording 
Likely, Says Dreher 

R EVOLUTIONARY changes in talking picture sound recording 
are not in sight, according to Carl Dreher, chief of the 
sound department at R-K-O. Dreher, who has just returned 
from New York City following conferences with R-C-A Photo¬ 
phone engineers, declares that the present system of sound¬ 
recording seems likely to continue indefinitely in its general 
effects. 

“Contemplated improvements are but minor to the system 
as a whole, and are designed to improve quality and lower 
production costs,” Dreher said. 

He declared the greatest improvement in sight was a portable 
R-C-A photophone which would make it possible to record 
sounds and dialog in hitherto inaccessible places, where 
ponderous booths and recording trucks could not be taken. 


New Color Process 

C ONSOLIDATED Film Industries has perfected its new color 
process, known as Magnacolor, and the company is now 
to handle natural color product, according to reports coming 
from New York. 











Tartar Corporation Moves into Larger Quarters 



D URING the past year, one of the most successful, and 
certainly one of the fastest-growing concerns in Holly¬ 
wood has been the Tanar Corporation, Ltd., manufacturers 
of the famous portable sound recording system designed by 
Len H. Roos, A. S. C. Despite the general slackness of busi¬ 
ness conditions throughout the industry, so many orders fo' 
Tanar Sound Systems have descended upon this firm that 
they have been forced to seek larger quarters in order to give 
their production and research departments the required freedom 
of action. 

To this end, they have recently announced the removal of 
their plant to a new location, which gives them more than 
6,000 square feet of floor space, and permits more adequate 
production, demonstration, and research facilities. The offices 
of the firm are now located at 5357 Santa Monica Boulevard, 
and the laboratories have been moved to 1100-1112 North 
Serrano Street. 


The new plant, as will be seen in the illustrations, is com¬ 
plete in every detail. The increase in space, according to 
Tanar officials, will make possible a tremendous increase in 
production, while the arrangement is such as to increase the 
efficiency and speed of production to an extent which will 
undoubtedly make for much quicker delivery of all orders. 

Mr. Roos’ new research laboratory is also greatly enlarged, 
giving him vastly improved facilities for the extensive research 
program now under way. 

The feature which was, perhaps, the most interesting to 
the large number of cinematographers and engineers upon the 
occasion of Mr. Roos’ recent gala opening, was the luxurious 
projection room in which Tanar sound-films are now demon¬ 
strated. Decorated entirely in the Egyptian style, it is without 
doubt one of the most luxurious projection rooms on the coast, 
while the quality of the sound reproduction is of the highest 
order. The manner of the presentation of the films upon the 
opening night was quite in keeping with the luxury of the pro¬ 
jection facilities, and won for Mr. Roos the new title of “The 
Sid Grauman of Serrano Street.” 

This projection-room is completely equipped, not only for 
the reproduction of sound from either film or disc records, but 
also, by means of an interlock with the new Tanar double¬ 
system recording truck, for scoring and synchronizing work, 
as well as for dubbing and re-recording on either film or disc. 


Upper left is general view of Tanar. Upper right is view of the 
experimental laboratory of the Tanar Corporation. Center right is a 
view of the new projection room in this company’s new quarters. Lower 
right, Mr. Len Roos in his office on day of opening. 

Mr. Roos and his associates have very generously announced 
that the facilities of the projection room, for both projection 
and synchronizing, are to be extended to the industry. The 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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Vitaglo Portable Sound Equipment 



Working on the set of “Springtime in the Rockies” with Vitaglo Re¬ 
cording Camera, in the Vitaglo Studio. No "blimp” used. 


THE VITAGLO CORPORATION, manufacturers of Vitaglo 
I portable, sound-on-film recording apparatus of 4942 Sher¬ 
idan Road, Chicago, III., has just completed the erection of a 
new studio and laboratory, and report excellent business, with 
a very healthy outlook for the coming year. 

The Vitaglo recording camera is a light and compact piece 
of equipment, easily handled and simple of operation. A small 
12-volt motor, tachometer, fly-wheel, and a special sprocket, 
including the Vitaglo sound gate, are mounted on the camera. 
The total increase in weight to the camera, according to Vitaglo 
officials, is but fourteen pounds. The company has just brought 
out a new type, AB202 amplifier, which is contained in a 
welded steel case with removable cover. It has channels for 
four microphones, a mixing system, visible and audible moni¬ 
toring, calibrated controls for all tubes and for the recording 
lamp. The amplifier weighs 45 pounds. 


The total power supply necessary for the camera, motor, 
amplifier and recording lamp is obtained from one case weigh¬ 
ing less than 80 pounds. All circuits are checked from the 
amplifier panel. One man is said to be able to handle the 
entire equipment in action. 

The new studio has floor space 75 by 50 feet, completely 
sound proof, with 300,000 watts of incandescent lighting, pre¬ 
pared for feature or commercial productions. It was built pri¬ 
marily for demonstration purposes, and is equipped for wax re¬ 
cording or double or single sound on film systems. The Vitaglo 
Corporation also manufactures a line of public address and 
reproducing amplifiers, and has recently brought out a new 
photo-electric cell amplifier entirely AC operated, requiring no 
“B” batteries, and which can be placed ten feet from projec¬ 
tor and give sound sufficient to cover an audience of 5,000 
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Vitaglo Studio staff, left to right—R. F. Devlin, A. B. Chereton, Russel 
Stolts, M. E. Snelling, J. Stanley and Frank Freimann. 
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persons, while the weight is very small. 

The Vitaglo Corporation reports an excellent business abroad 
and is said to have disposed of a large number of portable sound 
equipments in Russia and other foreign countries. A. B. 
Chereton has had many years experience with a camera and is 
using that experience to good advantage in designing new 
equipment. 
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Model AB202 Ampliflier. 



Rear View. 


The 

Cinematographic 

Annual 


will be a?i excellent 

CHRISTMAS GIFT 

Order Today! 


C. J. C. Sharpe 

Sound Engineer with the 

TANAR CORPORATION, Ltd. 


Wishes all his friends a 

MERRY CHRISTMAS and a 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 
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Carrying a Camera to “World’s End” 

(Continued from Page 13) 

From here we will continue to the New Hebrides, where 
the expedition will center their activities on the cannibal- 
infested island of Malekula. It will be at Vao, a small island 
about a mile off the northeastern coast of Malekula, that the 
expedition will establish its headquarters. It is at Tanemarou 
Bay, in the Big Numbers territory in Malekula, that the ex¬ 
pedition expects to encounter this savage, warlike tribe of 
people. According to reports received, no white man has ever 
gotten away from the island during the last five years. A com¬ 
plete motion picture record of this savage and cannibal tribe 
will be made here, and a collection of the wonderful variety 
of fish which is to be found in the waters surrounding Vao. 

We will then proceed to Lambumba Bay on the narrow Is¬ 
thmus that connects northern and southern Malekula. Here 
we expect to encounter a race of people dubbed the “Monkey 
People” because of their enormous feet with the great toe 
separated from the other toes, and turned in. They can grasp 
the branch of a tree with their feet as easily as a civilized 
man can with his hands. For speed, sureness and grace in 
climbing they outdo any other race. These people have no 
houses or huts of any kind. They live in the banyan trees. 
Unlike their northern neighbors, these people do not practice 
cannibalism. At the southern end of Malekula, just beyond the 
mountains, is dangerous country which has never been pene¬ 
trated by white men before. Here the expedition will en¬ 
deavor to get into this formidable territory, thereby being the 
first expedition to do so. At this place material of scientific 
value will be collected. 

In the Solomon group the work to be done will be identical¬ 
ly the same as that to be executed in the New Hebrides, dif¬ 
fering only in this respect, that only birds will be collected, 
chief among which are the Glossy Starlings. 

We will next go to German New Guinea, now mandate to 
Australia, stopping at the New Mecklenburg group, the Ad¬ 
miralty Islands and the Bismarck Archipelago, if inducements 
offer. 

In New Guinea, where the cannibals’ particular specialty is 
“Long Pig,” (human flesh), a certain zest will be lent to the 
cruise and a rare opportunity presented to view at first hand the 
lives of these strange people; and undoubtedly rare and pre¬ 
cious trophies can be had by trading. It is safe to say that time 
cannot hang heavy on anyone’s hands, while the camera de¬ 
partment is photographing the head hunters in their haunts. 

This large island continent is known the world over for its 
gorgeous birds of paradise. Here the expedition will try to 
obtain a complete collection of these birds. Through the 
medium of color photography we expect to get some wonder¬ 
ful pictures of these birds. 

At the Komodor Islands, the home of the Dragon Lizard 
(the largest in the world), the expedition plans to obtain a 
collection of these monsters. This reptile is known to science 
as varanus komodoensis. They are vicious, carnivorous reptiles 
which attack their food much as the great flesh-eating dino¬ 
saurs must have done, ripping off great chunks of meat with 
their sharp, recurved, saw-edged teeth, and swallowing them 
whole, bones and all. 

The varanus lizards first appear as a genus in the early 
Eocene period, some 60,000,000 years ago; so that we have 
here not only the largest, but also the oldest, of living lizards. 
Scientists have been puzzled as to how this reptile got here, 
for Komoder Island is geologically recent. Thus an old animal is 
found on a young island. 

It will be rare experience to make pictures of this reptile. 
Our expedition will be the second to make this attempt, for 
the expedition sponsored by the American Museum of Natural 
History took a few thousand feet of film of which only 200 
feet were good. 

Bali Island is situated in the eastern tip of Java, and is in¬ 
habited by Malays. This is a luxurious toyland of cocoanut 


groves, and has an active volcano, an advanced civilization 
and a people remarkable for their form and beauty. 

Bali is a peculiar place. Here books are bound from tree 
leaves. Religion is the chief occupation. Trial marriage usually 
takes. It is a land of the slimmest woman and the fattest 
pigs. Birds talk, and butterflies fly like birds. Praying to 
pagan gods and fooling pagan devils are the main pastimes. 

This little island lies hard by the big path of round-the- 
world trippers, yet few see it—or even hear of it. It is a 
social and sociological curiosity, this island of Bali. Its natives 
are what biologists might call “sports” in East Indian ethnology. 
Its women are the fairest in all Melaysia. 

As to the thousands of temples, statues and ruins, many 
of them being more than a thousand years old, they will afford 
the archeologist an opportunity to study the ancient native 
architecture. These are the envy of our modern architects. On 
every hand are novel scenes and objects worth while to the 
busy collector, photographer, sportsman, scientist and student. 

Here the photography department will make a complete 
feature picture in Multicolor, with sound effects, based on 
Balinese folklore. The actors, in this case also, will be ex¬ 
clusively native. 

In Borneo, trips will be made up the Barita and Sampit 

Rivers, where we expect to obtain very valuable specimens of 
the fauna and flora of this huge island. 

Another purpose of the expedition is to investigate a report 
made by Mr. Carl Lumholtz in an account of two years of 
travel in this land of the head hunters, between 1913 and 
1917. He states, “I have heard reports of natives in the 

Schwaner Mountains who are said to have more hair on the 

body than Europeans, of a brownish color, while that of the 

head is black.” 

Controller Michelsen, in the report of his journey to the 
Upper Sampit and Katingan in 1880, describes a certain Demang 
Mangan, who had long, thin hair on the head, while on the 
chest and back it was of the same brown-red as that of the 
ourang-outang. His arms were long, his mouth large and for¬ 
ward stretching, with long upper lips, and his eye glances were 
shy. Among the Dyaks he was known as Mangan (red). If 
there is such a specimen as this in Borneo, the expedition 
will endeavor to bring one back, as this would give scientists 
throughout the world an opportunity to study this weird being. 

Motion pictures will be made of the Dyaks and wild ani¬ 
mal life, besides the collection of monkeys which we decide to 
bring back alive; chief among these is the Long-nosed Monkey 
and ourang-outang. 

The expedition, in Sumatra, will penetrate to the village 
of Balige, off Toba Bataks. Here one will see collections of 
strangely carved wood and bamboo houses, built around a large 
market-place. The Bataks used to practice cannibalism in the 
old days, and some of the wrinkled natives will relate scenes 
of warfare and feasts of human flesh, partly cooked with a 
dash of lemon, as this is the way they eat it. 

The eating of the aged is also practiced. This is thought to 
have been based on a vague conception of immortality. The 
aged man’s body would thus become part of the strong, 
brown bodies around him, and the wisdom of the wise and 
experienced would also be passed to their successors; while 
the fallen warriors would give to them strength and bravery. 
Apparently these, both the eaten and the eaters, except, of 
course, the unfortunate enemy or captive, seem to have favored 
the arrangement, in most cases. 

We shall also visit the very warlike tribes on the northwest 
coast of Sumatra. These people have refused to recognize 
Dutch authority for a number of years. Wonderful trophies for 
the museums will be collected here. 

Singapore, the gateway to the Far East, will be our next 
port of call, for food supplies and film, before proceeding to 
Saigon, French Indo-China, where we will film a stupendous 
animal picture. A collection of wild animal groups will be made 
for the museums, after which the expedition will leave for 
the Philippine Islands. (Continued on Page 29) 
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Celiabiutt 

. . . . a matter of the past, 
the present and the future 


|T takes time to establish a reputation 
for reliability. And time, like all Gaul, 
may be divided into three parts — past, 
present and future. 

A product with a past of consistent and 
uninterrupted superiority, a present that 
fulfills every demand placed upon it, a 
future of constantly growing achievement 
to meet every new need, guaranteed by 
gigantic research facilities and unlimited 
scientific and engineering zeal — that is the 
General Electric MAZDA photographic 
lamp. Its record of reliability is your guar¬ 
antee of its superiority. 

The history of the progress of G. E. 
MAZDA lamps foT every photographic 
purpose has paralleled the record of the 
advancement of cinematography itself. The 
efforts of General Electric lighting en¬ 
gineers and the facilities of MAZDA re¬ 
search are constantly devoted to develop 
finer and stronger lamps to serve you in 
every need, present and future. 


Join us in the General Electric pTogTam, broadcast every 
Saturday evening over a nation-wide N. B. C. network. 


GENERAL 


MAZ DA 



ELECTRIC 

LAMPS 


Var god omtaia den Cinematographer in skrivning till annonsers. 
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L-imarron 


Expressed with Lacos 

by JOHN PARKER 


T HE ADEQUACY of incandescent lighting for black and 
white photography is proven definitely in the numerous 
sequences of “Cimarron,” R-K-O’s biggest and latest pic¬ 
ture now in the course of production. 

Interiors and exteriors required by the story, necessitates 
the photography of countless scenes taken in the studio where 
many sets have been constructed, as well as on several loca¬ 
tions. 

Through their ability to meet lighting requirements not to 
be found in the ordinary production, more than two hundred 
Laco Lites were used in the filming of a street scene represent¬ 
ing a thoroughfare in Osage, Oklahoma, locale of the story. 
More than one thousand feet in length and perhaps one of 
the longest street scenes ever constructed for motion picture 
production, this set was built on the R-K-0 ranch near Encino 
where ample opportunity was offered for the production of 
many most unusual effects. 

A majority of the interior shots, especially the tent and ban¬ 
quet scenes photographed with the aid of Laco incandescents, 
brought out color values to great advantage. 

In no way discrediting so called “natural color” production, 
it indeed would be hard to produce a picture that offers the 
variety of color effects to be found in “Cimarron.” The grays 
and sombre tones of the “gospel tent” episodes express great 
feeling—contrasted by the rich, bright yellows and greens pro¬ 
duced in the banquet scenes where color value of the floral 
decorations most effectively and delicately is expressed. 

In the employment of Dietz All Metal reflectors with Laco 
incandescent lamps, “hot-spots,” “smudges” and “ghosts,” 
heretofore a menace to the picture producer, were overcome. 
The progressiveness of the builders of Laco incandescent equip¬ 
ment is manifested in their adoption of the Dietz product 
which in the “Cimarron” close-ups most effectively breaks up 
the glare and produces the soft tones so necessary to modern 
photography. Hard, sharp features and “heavy” make-up are 
successfully smoothed out. 

All foreground lighting was produced with the use of Lacos, 
which yield effective high-lights and shadows revealing the 



A battery of Laco Lights in use during filming of a “Cimarron” interior 

construction of “Cimarron” sets authentically designed and 
first produced in miniature by Max Ree, R-K-O’s art director. 
In the filming of the street scenes, with the aid of Laco 36 inch 
lamps used in the foreground, perspectives most definitely 
were produced, proving that incandescent equipment can yield, 
when necessary, a sharp, strong, penetrable ray. 

That more than 1500 people, 1100 head of livestock and 
hundreds of covered wagons were employed in the filming 
of the Edna Ferber story is proof of its enormity. In produc¬ 
tion since early August, locations that include the R-K-0 
ranch near Encino and a site at Delano which covers more 
than 100 acres were required, while seventy freight cars and 
a fleet of trucks have been used for carrying equipment. Be¬ 
cause of its light weight and ability to withstand rough usage 
Laco equipment, according to Chief Electrician William Johnson 
of R-K-O, materially aided in expense reduction. 

“Cimarron,” undoubtedly, from a technical as well as from 
an artistic standpoint, will introduce many new features in 
modern picture production. 

• 

The ideal of professional dreams—the answer to an amateur’s 
prayer—the Cinematographic Annual. 



One of the longest streets ever constructed for a motion picture set, a scene in “Cimarron,” lighted 

with Lacos. 
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Carrying a Camera to “World’s End” 

(Continued from Page 24) 

From here we will call at the Yap Islands, Marianne, Caro¬ 
line and the Marshall Islands, collecting everything that will 
be of scientific value; after which we will proceed to Honolulu, 
and thence to Los Angeles. 

During this trip, the expedition expects to make about 
250,000 feet of film, with sound effects, 50,000 of which will 
be in Multicolor, in the standard and grandeur sizes. 

As to the scientific collection, the expedition will return 
with the most unique collection from the Pacific Islands, the 
Dutch East Indies, Malaysia and French Indo-China. 


R-C-A “Mobile Talkie” Truck Shows U 
Film in Theatres 

-C-A Photophone and Universal Pictures are cooperating on 
a project in England which makes it possible to show 
Universal’s “All Quiet on the Western Front’’ in unwired 
theatres. 

Photophone engineers have devised a sound truck carrying 
two portable R-C-A sound sets. The machine travels from town 
to town. All specials by Universal are to be shown in this 
manner. 

The body of the truck is mounted upon the chassis of an 
English motor truck which has an electric generator coupled 
to an electric motor on the rear axle. The body is specially 
designed, 27 feet long and of sufficient height to carry 12- 
sheet posters on either side. It houses two R-C-A Photophone 
Small Theatre types of sound reproducing apparatus. The 
exterior of the van is painted royal blue and the interior yellow. 


Van Der Veer and Rucker Win Academy 
Cinematographic Award 

ILLARD VAN DER VEER and Joseph Rucker, two news¬ 
reel cameramen who accompanied Commander Byrd to 
the South Pole, were given the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences award for the most outstanding cinemato¬ 
graphic achievement of the year at the Academy’s annual award 
dinner held November fifth. 

This achievement was the famous picture, “With Byrd at 
the South Pole,’’ which has proven a tremendous hit through¬ 
out the entire country. The award was given the two camera¬ 
men jointly. 

Other awards given by the Academy included: 

Performance by actress: Norma Shearer for “The Divorcee.” 

Performance by actor: George Arliss for “Disraeli.” 

Achievement by director: Lewis Milestone for “All Quiet 
on the Western Front.” 

Outstanding production: “All Quiet on the Western Front,” 
Universal Studios. 

Cinematographic achievement: “With Byrd at the South 
Pole,” Willard Van Der Veer and Joseph T. Rucker, jointly. 

Art direction achievement: “King of Jazz,” Herman Rosse. 

Sound Recording achievement: “The Big House.” Award to 
the Sound Department of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios. 

Writing achievement: “The Big House,” Frances Marion. 

Will H. Hays, President of the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, Inc. was a guest speaker. Another 
feature was an address through the medium of a talking 
picture of Thomas A. Edison, who, with George Eastman, has 
been elected to honorary membership in the Academy. Due to 
the unavoidable absence of William C. deMille, president, 
Conrad Nagel, vice-president of the Academy, presided. 

• 

Read the 

Cinematographic Annual 
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THE AUDIO-LITE 
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New “Sky Light’’ from M-R 



A RECENT development in incandescent lights was made 
by Mole-Richardson, Inc., engineers and manufacturers of 
electrical set, sound and lighting equipment. 

The new incandescent is dubbed “sky light,” as it was 
developed particularly to illuminate the immense backings 
used as sky vistas or background in “Whoopee.” Forty of these 
lamps were made for the Samuel Coldwyn production. The 
feature of the sky light is that it eliminates light circles and 
dark rings. Mole-Richardson engineers conceived and developed 
the new light in record-breaking time, it is stated. 


Warner Brothers’ New Camera 

(Continued from Page 1 1 ) 

operation, the outstanding feature of the Warner camera is 
undoubtedly its optical system. It is unique in that the only 
movement of the lens in focusing is straight to and away from 
the film: there is no rotary motion. The lenses are mounted 
on the turret in fixed mounts, and focusing is done by mov¬ 
ing the entire turret in relation to the film. This assures 
microscopic accuracy in focusing, as the lens moves only along 
its optical axis, and in a straight line, instead of spirally, as 
is usual. Focusing is effected without displacing either the lens 
or any other major part of the camera from the normal photo¬ 
graphing position, through the use of a reflecting prism which 
moves into place between the lens and the shutter, and reflects 
the image onto a ground-glass screen above, and at right angles 
to the photographing aperture. From this screen the image is 
again reflected through a magnifying focusing tube to the rear 
of the camera, where it may be viewed either through a con¬ 
ventional monocular eyepiece, or through an interchangeable 
binocular one. The latter is claimed by the designers to be by 
far the best for normal use, as it reduces eye strain to the min¬ 
imum. In addition to this, there is a highly original provision 
for following focus during the actual photographing of a scene. 
This consists of another prism, which by the turn of a lever 
may be slipped into the same position occupied by the one nor¬ 
mally used in focusing. This prism passes 75 per cent of the 
light through to the film, and reflects 25 per cent of it through 
the focusing magnifiers, making it possible to follow focus with 
perfect accuracy and convenience, and with no danger to the 
film. This, as well as normal focusing, is rendered particularly 
easy by the fact that the focusing knob is located at the rear 
of the camera. 

In keeping with the rest of the camera, the film-magazines 
likewise embody many new and interesting features. They are, 
like the body of the camera, of double-wall construction, to 
minimize noise, and, instead of being bolted onto the camera, 
as is generally the case, they are held in place by a quick-acting 
vise-grip. The take-up is through a V-shaped rubber belt, 
and the proper tension is automatically maintained by a fric¬ 
tion clutch into the shaft of the take-up spindle. The film is 
wound on a manually-operated expanding core, which is de¬ 
signed so that it is impossible to place the core upon the 
spindle while in contracted position. As will be seen in the 
illustrations, there are special castings attached to the maga¬ 
zines to protect the pulleys and driving belt. The light trap 
consists of three rollers in each retort, and the whole trap 
assembly is easily removeable for cleaning and replacement. 

The present model of the camera is designed for 65 mm. 
film, but a 35 mm. model is already in the course of produc¬ 
tion. In this, according to Mr. Tondreau, there will be a num¬ 
ber of detail improvements over the present model, though in 
most respects the two will be identical excepting the natural 
differences in size and weight occasioned by the greater dimen¬ 
sions of the present wide-film model. The present model, for 
instance, weighs approximately 75 pounds, which, although it 
is far lighter than today’s camera-and-blimp combinations, is 
considerably heavier than the standard-film model will be. 
Mr. Tondreau also promises certain improvements in various 
other minor details; but if the enthusiasm of the many cine¬ 
matographers who were privileged to inspect the present War¬ 
ner Camera when it was shown to the A. S. C. may be taken 
as a criterion, he will find such improvement difficult, for it 
was the unanimous opinion that the present model is the near¬ 
est possible approach to cinematic perfection—and even genius 
can hardly improve that! 
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WILLIAMS’ 

SHOTS 


Will give you the results you need. We have 
the largest laboratory devoted to Composite 
Cinematography in Hollywood. 

Any background, either real scenes or miniature, 
may be used. Scenes may be corrected 
without retakes. 

Let us handle your intricate shots, your most 
dangerous, spectacular and hazardous scenes. 
Let us cooperate and plan with you, whether 
for a sequence or one scene. 

Call Frank Williams for an Appointment 

Composite Laboratories 

8111 Santa Monica Blvd. 

Tel. OXford 1611 


WILLIAMS’ SHOTS 


# A New Color Film System # 

Extraordinary simplicity in take and projec¬ 
tion, 

Natural color pictures in a new purely mechan¬ 
ical way. Patent rights to sell. 

Apply to: 

W. B. BREDSCHNEIDER, 

Poland, Warsaw, Leszno 1 1 3-3 
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'A& “Movie Effect* 
INTERS, 

produce COwoHqtt and MiqW Effects in "Daytime- 
Foq Scenes* Riffased Focus and many ofbcr effects, 
just like they make ’em in Hollywood. 

cAsk youp dealer* or torite to 

GEORGE H.SCHEIBE 

PHOTO'FILTER SPECIALIST 


I927-W-76TH ST. 


Roy Davldge 
Film Laboratories 

Negative Developing and Daily Print 
exclusively 

6701 SANTA MONICA BLVD. 

GRanite 3108 


Sound Picture Equipment in U. S. S. R. 

(Continued from Page 9) 

existing factories, but the construction of new factories for 
the timely fulfillment of the plan has been placed on the 
order of the day. 

The above mentioned laboratory is a part of V. E. O. (All 
Russian electrical trust) and is accredited under the able 
leadership of Prof. A. F. Shorin with a wide range of applica¬ 
tion of the apparatus it has developed. 

Among the latest of its developments it is worth to note 
the new electro-stenograph for sound recording purposes. This 
newly developed apparatus is capable of recording on a film 
ten sound tracks using the whole width of a normal film. 
The ends of the film are glued together forming an endless 
film and the sound is recorded on a spiral. The coil of com¬ 
paratively small dimensions contains a supply of film sufficient 
for 4-hours continuous work. Such type of automatic steno¬ 
graph actually gives a documental recording of speech. 

• 

Operators’ Union Plans 17th 
Anniversary Party 

A DINNER and dance in celebration of the 17th anniversary 
of Local 306, M. P. Machine Operators’ Union, will be 
held jan. 17 in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Astor. Sam 
Kaplan, president of the organization, is chairman of the com¬ 
mittee. 

• 

New Catalog 

E QUIPMENT covering practically every branch of the theatre 
is informatively illustrated in a new catalog just published 
by the National Theatre Supply Co. of New York. 

Photophone Personnel Changes 

T HREE changes in R. C. A. Photophone personnel are an¬ 
nounced by Charles J. Ross. john H. Tingle has been 
appointed treasurer, succeeding C. C. Chapelle, transferred to 
Chicago. C. C. Terwilliger, formerly of R. C. A. Victor, has 
been made assistant treasurer, succeeding A. Nicol, resigned. 
W. A. Graham, formerly of Victor, becomes assistant to A. E. 
Reoch, vice-president. 

• 

French Trading Company Sticking to 
Production 

T HE RENTING department of Messrs. Delac and Vandal, 
French trade organization, will be discontinued and from 
now on they will produce only. Gaumont-Franco-Aubert has 
purchased the pictures they have rented. 

• 


Fox in Malta 

P RACTICALLY the entire Fox product of 1930-31 has been 
purchased by Manoel Theatre, Valetta, Malta, according to 
W. R. Watsham, Fox head office representative, recently re¬ 
turned from that country. 

• 

Blake Made Eastman Sales Manager 

E E. BLAKE, Cine-Salesmanager of the Eastman Kodak Co., 
London, has also been made general manager. He will still 
have the sales department under his direct control. 


He who DOES a thing best is he who KNOWS HOW. 
Read the Cinematographic Annual! 
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Silencing the Bell & Howell 

T HE HOLLYWOOD Camera Exchange is making a specialty 
of silencing the shuttle slap noise of the Standard Bell & 
Howell cameras, and is doing considerable business along this 
line. A distinct slap caused by the pilot pin shuttle has a 
frequency that is picked up by the microphone at considerable 
distance. 


The B. & H. Shuttle with film after silenced 
by Hollywood Camera Exchange. The arm is of 
Duralumin. 


MOV 



IOL A 

FILM VIEWING AND SOUND 
REPRODUCING MACHINES 
FOR USE WITH: SEPARATE 
PICTURE FILM AND SOUND 
FILM, COMPOSITE FILM AND 
SOUND ON DISC RECORD. 
FOR EDITING 35 MM. FILM, 
16 MM. FILM, WIDE FILM. 

• 

Write for Circulars Describ¬ 
ing the Different Models 




The camera also was designed to operate at a speed of 60 
feet per minute. The new rate of 90 feet per minute will ruin 
a regular shuttle in a short time. This is taken care of in the 
work of the Hollywood Camera Exchange. 

“Our method of rebuilding the shuttle and readjusting the 
Camera eliminates about 80 percent, of the total noise and 
practically eliminates the shuttle slap entirely. With a padded 
blanket cover, it is possible to use for any sound purpose,” 
says Art Reeves. 



Closeup of shuttle as changed. 


The illustration shows how the moving parts of the shuttle 
have been lightened. This was necessary to compensate for 
the new speed. The back plate of the shuttle has been prac¬ 
tically removed and the film is moved on and off the pilot pins 
by the four steel wires. In this way, the slap of the old solid 
plate is overcome. 

The other features are the adjusting of the Cams so as not 
to get the pounding or the click. 


MOVIOLA COMPANY 

M51 CORDON STREET HOLLYWOOD, CALI FORNIA 
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Amateur Movie Making 


by WILLIAM STULL, A. S. C. 


AS ANOTHER holiday season descends upon us, we seem 
/■A to be surrounded on every side by battalions of “Buy 
/ \Now!” posters, slogans, and editorials. It isn’t such a 
bad thought, but it must be admitted that being urged to 
buy your Christmas gifts early to aid the jobless does somewhat 
tarnish the joy of Christmas giving. Therefore, although there 
is probably as much unemployment in the photographic busi¬ 
ness today as there is in any other line, this writer, at least, 
refuses to say, “Buy some movie supplies for Christmas and 
aid the destitute cinemechanics!’’ None the less, I’m of the 
firm opinion that 1930 is a fine year to begin the practice of 
giving useful, cinematic gifts wherever possible. Why? Not 
through any altruistic urge to keep the Eastman, Bell Cr Howell, 
or other plants going, but purely because, to those who can 
use them, cinematic presents will surely be the finest and most 
appreciated ones possible. For after all, how many other gifts 
are there which carry with them the assurance that they will 
be used—and enjoyed—not once, but throughout the whole 
year? Therefore, I will, after all, raise my voice (and my 
Remington) to shout “Make 1930 a cinematic Christmas!” 

Everyone who reads this page, I am sure, can find on his 
Christmas list the names of at least two or three individuals 
to whom cinematic or photographic gifts will be more accepta¬ 
ble than anything else. And, fortunately, the variety of such 
gifts is so great as to be able to meet every need, and to suit 
every budget. If both are uniformly great, what could bring 
more pleasure than a Bell & Howell, Victor, or Cine-Voice 
Home talkie installation? Yet if both are smaller, there is an 
almost endless range of lesser gifts, including cameras, pro¬ 
jectors, lenses, screens, tripods, filters, and so on, their prices 
ranging down to the very modest cost of a copy of “The 
Cinematographic Annual” or a subscription to “The American 
Cinematographer.” In any case, the gift is sure to be 
appreciated. 

Constructive Giving 

The main purpose, of course, in such practical giving, is to 
select the gift which your friend needs and wants. But it also 
offers a wonderful opportunity to give him something which 
can aid him in his efforts to master cinematography. If you 
know just where his weak points lie, and wherein he makes 
his cinematic mistakes, why not give him something that will 
tend to correct those mistakes? Such a gift will not only give 
him pleasure, but will help far more than any advice you, 
or anyone else, might give him in improving his cinematic 
game. 

For instance, let us say that you have a friend (as you 
probably have) who cannot, for the life of him, get a steady 
picture; or who is afflicted with the habit of “Chicago pan¬ 
ning” (the machine-gun variety). Further, let us say that 
you have suggested a tripod as a remedy for this (as you 
probably have), only to receive the usual reply of “I can’t 
be bothered.” Well, then, why not give him one of these 
new tripods with a quick-detachable head? 

Or, say that he has trouble in calculating his exposures: 
why not a Bell & Howell Photometer, or a Dremophot? Or, 
if it is focus that troubles him, why not a Leitz or Heydes 
range-finder? 


If, on the other hand, his shortcomings lie in the fields of 
cutting, titling, or projection, there are similarly all sorts of 
gentle hints which can be expressed in the form of gifts. 
Think how many varieties of rewinds, splicers, film-inspectors, 
and the like there are available. Then consider the innumerable 
title-making accessories there are. And, if he is one of those 
careless chaps who never finds time to title his films, why not 
give him a couple of hundred feet of stock titles, such as 
“John Brown Presents—” or “The End.” He will surely cut 
these into his films in the enthusiasm of Christmas receiving 
—and they will show up the absence of the other titles in such 
a way that he can’t ignore the hint. 

But the list of possible gifts does not stop at this, by any 
means. If you are sure your friends have no cinematic faults 
(and surely they have no other sort!), why not give them 
some film to add to their libraries? If you have any subject 
of your own making which is of particular interest to them, 
a reprint, or a duplicate will solve the problem. If not, there 
are films of almost every description for sale, in every length 
from multi-reel feature dramas to little 1 00-f-t. subjects. And, 
no matter what your friend may be interested in, there is 
almost certain to be some such reel which will appeal to that 
interest. If he is interested in travel, the answer is simple, 
for almost every spot on the globe, from Broadway to Tim¬ 
buktu can be brought to him via a roll of 16mm film. If 
his interest is in the field of sport, he will be grateful to you 
for affording him the chance to study the play of champions 
on his own screen. If he is an aviation enthusiast, there are 
miles of film-subjects, historical and instructional, which he 
will certainly cherish. And so it goes; there is hardly a film 
library in the land whose catalogue will not be a fruitful field 
for the selection of such gifts. 

Greetings! 

But why restrict your cinematic Christmas spirit to the 
giving of gifts? Even your Christmas-cards can carry the 
cinematic thought. There are many ways to accomplish this. 
For instance, you can make enlargements from some frame of 
your film, and from this negative print a picture upon a 
number of photographic Christmas greetings. Then, if you are 
artistically inclined with brush or pen, why not use your 
cinematic interest for the motif of a painted, drawn, engraved, 
or linoleum-cut Christmas card? And finally, if the circle of 
your cinematic acquaintances is a large one, why not make up 
a little twenty- or thirty-foot reel as a Christmas-greeting, 
and send the prints to your cinematic friends? It is certainly 
the most personal greeting you could send them. It is certainly 
original (which is by no means to be sneezed at in these days 
of stereotyped sentiment), and it is, most of all, lots of fun 
in the making—which, in itself, is a good reason for doing it, 
quite aside from the pleasure that it will give the recipients. 

So, once again, “Make this a cinematic Christmas.” Not 
to help the starving manufacturers, not to aid the unhappy 
unemployed, but simply and selfishly because it is pleasantest 
for both the giver and the receiver—and, after all, that is what 
Christmas giving is for, isn’t it? 











































The movie maker knows that nothing gives so much 
pleasure as personal movies. And he knows, too, the 
facts about movie equipment. So that, in this season 
for fine things, his thoughts turn to Filmo. Logically 
and instinctively he selects it as the gift supreme, know¬ 
ing that its true distinction will be fully appreciated. 

Filmo is made by Bell & Howell, who for more than 
23 years have led the world in the manufacture of pro- 

BELL & 


fessional studio cameras, the first one of which is still 
in active service. And no Filmo, either, has ever worn 
out. . . proof enough of Bell & Howell quality. 

Precision, sturdiness, and dependability are built 
into the $92 Filmo model as conscientiously as into 
the $245 model, illustrated here with its Sesamee- 
locked Mayfair case. Ask your dealer to demonstrate 
Filmo, or write today for literature. 


HOWELL 


Filmo 

PROFESSIONAL RESULTS WITH AMATEUR EASE 


Bell & Howell Co., Dept. XX, 1848 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. - New York - Hollywood - London (B & H Co., Ltd.) - Established 1907 
Bei Aufragen und Bestellungen beziehen Sie sich bitte auf die American Cinematographer. 
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A typical funeral in Bali. 


that only the high-caste spirits are sure of getting into heaven, 
it is the general practice to save up all the low-caste dead 
until the demise of some nobleman, in the hope that while the 
pearly gates are flung wide open to receive this favored son, 
some lesser spirits may creep in unnoticed. Besides, it is a 
much better show, being cremated, so to speak, in the reflected 
glory of a nobleman’s dazling obsequies. 

“We were fortunate in being able to film a very gala funeral. 
Some nobleman had died, and along with his remains, more 
than 1 50 lesser cadavers were to be cremated. 

“The celebration lasted for several days. On the first day 
of mourning, there was a glorified circus-parade, with all of 
the dancing-girls and gamelan orchestras of the district taking 
part, and everyone from miles around trooping into 
town to enjoy the spectacle. The next day came the actual 
funeral. The corpse of the deceased noble was placed in a 
coffin which took the amazing form of a very gaudy hobby- 
bull, brightly painted, with spreading horns, snarling teeth, 
and an upraised tail. The lesser coffins were fashioned upon 
the same pattern, but lacked the size and magnificence of this 
one. There was also the coffin of a high-caste priest, which, 


in deference, I suppose to his ecclesiastical status, was in the 
form of a frightful, and highly ornate lion. 

“The principal coffin was borne upon an elaborate float, 
carried on the backs of a number of men. Behind it came the 
hundred and fifty lesser coffins. 

“When this toplofty hearse approached the pyre, the pall¬ 
bearers divided into two parties, some striving to bear the 
corpse toward the fire, and the others seeking to restrain it. 
These two parties—the ‘Friends of Heaven’ and ‘Friends 
of Earth,’ were soon augmented by a howling mob of by¬ 
standers. This battle represented the struggle of the soul 
to attain heaven, and of the body to retain it, and to prolong 
its earthly existence. When the coffin finally reached its 
goal—the pyre—the corpse itself was torn from the coffin, 
and the struggle renewed, until hundreds of naked, shouting, 
brown men were milling and struggling around the corpse 
It became a free-for-all, in which all the spectators were 
privileged to join, and which only ended when the corpse had 
been dragged up to the top of the high Wadah, and the torch 
applied. Then, and only then, was the torch applied to the 
hundred and fifty other coffins, which were grouped upon 
some fifty Wadahs. 

“Like many another primitive people, the Balinese believe 
implicity in witchcraft. There is one story, more or less authen¬ 
tic, and at least believed by all the Balinese, and by many of 
the whites, which is so strange as to bear repetition. It ap¬ 
pears that one night a Balinese man was wending his way 
homeward. Hearing a noise in the dark behind him, he turned, 
and found himself being pursued by a riderless bicycle, which 
chased him down the road, and followed all his twistings and 
turnings through the trees. Finally, when it caught up with 
him, he drew his knife in desperation, and managed to slash 
open the front tire. Upon this, the bicycle collapsed and dis¬ 
appeared, leaving the terrified man to make his way home. 
In the morning he returned to the spot, and saw, lying upon 
the ground at the exact spot where he had slashed the bicycle, 
a notorious witch-woman, stabbed to the heart! Since then, 



Mr. Foster talking over the good points of his Eyemo with Clara Bow and Victor Milner, A. S. C. 
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all prudent Balinese, when they see a bicycle approaching in 
the dark, hurl their daggers at it—and run. 

“Can you imagine how cheerfully I tackled a night ride of 
twenty miles on a bicycle, one night, after a late, and some¬ 
what hilarious evening with a friend? 

“After Bali, Java (despite the wonder of Boro-Budor) was 
a disappointment. It reminded me of the words of one 
traveler, who said ‘Java is the most beautiful dumb-bell in the 
world . . . There is an atrocious harmlessness about the people, 
an utter negativity, that makes one want to stick pins into 
them, or start a revolution.’ It could not be described better. 

“The rest of our trip, after the brilliance of Bali, was much 
the same. Sumatra, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, and Aden: 
romantic in print, but terribly prosaic after Bali. Suez, and 
Egypt, smothered with a plague of flies and Cook’s-Tourists. 
Then an attempt to fly from Alexandria to Paris, which was 
accomplished by dint of several forced landings, aerial detours 
into the Balkans (involuntary), and much rail travel. Then 
Paris, visits wtih friends and relatives, Italy, and back to New 
York and the studios. 

“To me, the two outstanding features of the trip were Bali 
and the increasing pleasure I got from my attempts at cinem- 
tography. There have been a lot of definitions made of ama¬ 
teur photography, but in spite of that, I don’t think they’ve 
hit it quite correctly. Amateur photography (especially with 
a movie camera) isn’t a hobby—it’s a disease. It comes upon 
you unawares, and before you know it, you have it, badly. 
And if it once gets a start, you’re done for! It steals your 
time, your friends, and your manners—yet you like it. It makes 
you do things that you’d never think of doing otherwise. For 
instance, I remember in Java attending the coronation of a 
Rajah. As it was an open-air celebration, my Eyemo went 
with me. In the normal course of events, I’d have been content 
to stand by passively, and watch; but with my Eyemo there 
(and no telephoto lenses) it was different. In spite of myself, 

I found myself edging in, closer and closer, until finally I was 
’way down in front, where I had no earthly right to be, im¬ 
mediately in front of his brown majesty, and filming his 
every move. Several times he looked—no, glared—down at me, 
as though debating whether or not to have this rash commoner 
and his defiling camera removed, and transported to the Im¬ 
perial hoosegow. Fortunately for me, he decided to submit to 
being filmed. 

‘ The trip gave me many valuable lessons, photographically, 
which may be of value to other amateurs planning to travel 
as we did . The first thing is to be sure of an abundant film- 
supply. If you are going to be in the tropics, the manufac¬ 
turers will pack the film in their special tropical containers for 
you, and tell you how to manage it. But be sure that you have 
plenty of film. We didn’t. We took what we thought would be 
enough when we left New York, and arranged for what we 
thought would be abundant supplies to be sent to us here and 
there en route. But still we didn’t have enough. We were al¬ 
ways finding ourselves reduced to a matter of three or four 
hundred feet just when we ran into something that could 
have used a thousand feet or so to good advantage. And—a 
situation like that doesn’t exactly make one a pleasant traveling 
companion. Once, in such a case, I had the remarkably bad 
luck to get a serious jam in the camera on my last roll of film! 
And Mrs. Foster wondered why I could hardly be civil for a 
week afterward! 

“Another important thing when you’re traveling, is to have 
one of those exposure-meters that actually measure the light 
When you are constantly moving from various latitudes and 
to different elevations, your light-values change tremendously. 
If you’re exceptionally lucky, or experienced, you might get 
by without such a photometer, but to be on the safe side, get 
one—and use it. 

“The last thing is, be sure of your camera-cases; be sure 
that they are locked, and, also, that your camera and lenses 
(and incidentally, you’ll need an assortment of lenses to get 
the best sort of picture) are firmly held in place, for you’ve 


no idea how the various stewards, coolies, and “boys’’ will 
knock your baggage around—and you can’t carry the camera 
yourself all the time. 

“With these provisions, you’ve a good chance of bringing 
back a technically good picture. It rests with you to make 
it worth looking at in other ways. Yet, in spite of all the 
“Don’ts’’ that your more experienced friends may give you, 
or that you may make for yourself after watching other pro¬ 
fessional and amateur travelogues, you will almost invariably 
make the same mistakes in subject matter, for, no matter what 
you may think when you see the other fellow’s picture in a 
civilied projection-room, once you’re out in the wilds, you’ll 
be interested in filming almost the same things that he was 
interested in filming. Try it and see!’’ 

• 

New Victor Directory 



T HE VICTOR Directory of Film Sources, “Where to Buy, 
Rent and BORROW 16 mm. Films,’’ has been completely 
revised and the new volume is now ready for distribution. 

The Victor Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, Iowa, 
well-known as pioneer manufacturers of non-theatrical pro¬ 
jection equipment—Victor cine’-cameras and projectors, Stere- 
opticons and Class Lantern Slides—compiled and printed the 
first edition of the directory early this year. The volume was 
intended to fill a long-felt need for a complete and accurate 
listing of 16 mm. film sources, and to thus place at the dis¬ 
posal of 16 mm. equipment users the great and constanty 
growing mass of film which existed but was not easily avail¬ 
able for the simple reason that few projector owners knew of 
more than a very limited number of sources. 

The Victor Directory is distributed free of charge to owners 
and prospective owners of 16 mm. equipment. It is published 
entirely at the expense of the Victor Animatograph Corpora¬ 
tion, as no charge is made for the listings and no advertising 
has been accepted for its columns. 

That the directory has been, and is, an outstanding con¬ 
tribution to the world of non-theatrical motion pictures has 
been evidenced by the great demand for the volume, and the 
fact that ninety percent of the recipients of the first edition 
have requested that their names be placed on a permanent list 
to receive future editions to the directory. 

For a copy of the new Victor Film Directory, address Film 
Directory Editor, Victor Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, 
Iowa, mentioning this magazine. 

• 

Film Society Closes 

D UBLIN—Hard hit by having to pay a duty on all films it 
imports for exhibition, the Dublin Film Society has decided 
to close down. 



















About Lenses 

Part 2 

Focal Length 

rFirst installment appeared in October issue.] 


S HOULD we place a pinhole, instead of a lens, in the front- 
board of our camera, we could use the same size of pinhole 
for making all sizes of pictures, because the image 
formed by a pinhole is always of the same sharpness, whether 
the pinhole is far from the film or close to it. If we want a 
large picture we must, of course, use a large camera with a 
long bellows, so the pinhole will be a long way from the film, 
while if we want a small picture we shall only need a small 
camera with a short bellows, so that the pinhole will be near 
the film. But if, instead of a pinhole, we use a lens, we shall 
find that the lens must be placed at a certain distance from 
the film (depending upon its focal length and its distance from 



the object photographed) in order to obtain a sharp picture. 
If it is placed at any other distance from the film, the pic¬ 
ture will be all blurred. The reason for this is that a photo¬ 
graphic lens bends the rays of light that pass through it so 
that all the light rays from a star, for instance, will meet 
again to form an image of the star. By placing a sheet of card¬ 
board at the position where the rays of light meet, the image 
of the star will be sharp, but if we put the card either nearer 
to or farther from the lens, the image will be blurred into a 
circle of light. The distance at which the lens must be placed 
from the film to give a sharp image of a distant object repre¬ 
sents the “focal length” of the lens. 

The longer the focal length of a lens the larger the image, 
and the shorter the focal length the smaller the image. Suppose 
we photograph a tree and place the camera at such a distance 



Fig. 10 


from the tree that with a lens of three inches focal length we 
obtain a picture in which the image of the tree is one inch long. 

Now if, with the camera at the same distance from the 
tree, we had used a six-inch lens instead of the three-inch 
lens, which means that instead of the lens being three inches 
from the film it would be six inches from it, then the image 
of the tree would be two inches long instead of one inch long 
in the picture. If we were using the same size film with 
both lenses, of course we would not be able to include as much 



of the subject we were photographing in the field of view 
of the picture made with the six-inch lens as we would ob¬ 
tain with the three-inch lens, because with the three-inch 
lens the tree would be, say, a quarter of the length of the 
film, while with the six-inch lens it would be half the length 
of the film. In other words, the three-inch lens would give 
us a smaller image, while the six-inch lens would give us a 
larger image of the tree. 

The longer the focal length of a lens, the less subject we 
include in our picture, and the larger the images of objects 
are, while the shorter the focal length, the more subject we 
include in the picture and the smaller the images are. 

In actual practice we must compromise between a lens which 
will include as large an area as possible in the field of view, 
and a lens which will give images as large as possible; conse¬ 
quently, for general all-round purposes it is best to use a lens 
whose focal length is somewhat greater than the longest side 
of the film. For 2 Vz x 4 ] A film, for instance, we would use 
a lens of about 5 inches focal length. 

It is most important not to use a lens of too short a focal 
length for the size of the film employed. There is a great 
temptation to do this. While a lens of 4!/2-inch focus as 
compared with a lens of 3-inch focus means a big lens in 
place of a little lens, and a larger shutter and a somewhat 
larger camera in place of a smaller shutter and an extremely 
compact camera; it also means (and this is vastly more im¬ 
portant than mere camera compactness) the making of pictures 
having good perspective instead of pictures with bad per¬ 
spective. The reason for this is that the perspective of a 
picture is determined by the point of view from which the 
lens makes the picture. 

If this perspective is not pleasing to the eye it will not be 
pleasing to the picture. 



Fig. 13 shows a picture made with a very short focus lens 
used close to the subject. This is a faithful rendering of the 
perspective that the eye saw from the viewpoint of the lens, 
but it is far from pleasing. 
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Fig- 13 

In Fig. 14 the same subject is shown photographed with a 
long focus lens, and in this picture the perspective is satis¬ 
factory. It likewise represents the perspective that the eye 
saw from the viewpoint of the lens. 

We have shown that it is the working close up with a short 
focus lens that brings bad perspective, and that with a long 
focus lens we can obtain good perspective and still get the 



Fig- i4 

large image we desire without working close up. For instance, 
if you want an image two inches high in a 2 Va x 3 ] A picture, 
and you find you must be six feet from the subject to get 
this image with a three-inch lens, you can get this same size 
of image in your picture with a 4!/2-inch lens at nine feet 
distance; and working nine feet instead of six feet from the 
subject means obtaining much better perspective. 

# 

Chicago Section of S. M. P. E. to 
Meet Monthly 

T HE CHICAGO section of the Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers has completed plans for regular meetings to be 
held on the first Thursday of each month. 

For the December 4th meeting it is planned to visit the 
Enterprise Optical Company and hear a paper by O. F. Spahr on 
Projection. 

On January 8, 1931, a paper will be read before the Society 
by R. Fawn Mitchell, of Bell & Howell Company, on Color. 


Home Talkies, Movies, Phonograph and 
Radio In One Handsome Instrument 



H ERE is information to set tongues wagging, eyes popping, 
and which should be of unusual interest to lovers of 
music and motion pictures, as well as ardent makers of 16 mm. 
pictures. The Bell £r Howell Company, makers of the famous 
Filmos, have just announced a new instrument that combines 
home talkies, home movies, the radio and the phonograph all 
in one beautiful machine that is an attractive piece of furni¬ 
ture as well. Delivery date is set for December 15. 

A Bell & Howell Filmo movie projector, utilizing regular 
16 mm. home movie size film, is used for the pictures, and a 
Howard chassis is the basis of the radio feature—two products 
famed for quality in their respective fields. A phonograph 
motor is so arranged that the turntable can be operated at 
either the standard speed for ordinary phonograph records or 
thirty-three and a third revolutions per minute when the records 
for the sound pictures are played. 

The flexibility of the new combination instrument is such 
that talkies and also movies without sound can be projected. 
Again, the pictures may be shown with radio or phonograph 
musical accompaniments not synchronized with the film. Also, 
of course, the radio or phonograph are available each by itself 
if desired. 

A large number of home talkie subjects can now be secured 
from photographic dealers. Among these are the always amusing 
“Felix the Cat” cartoons as well as numerous other entertain¬ 
ing and instructional features, including many of the famous 
UFA educational sound pictures. It was the growing size of 
this list of available sound movies that led logically to the 
development and announcement of the Filmophone-Radio. 

Radio and phonograph combinations have already been 
worked out satisfactorily but the additional problems involved 
in balancing the other units with the movie projector were not 
successfully solved until this instrument was evolved by Bell 
£r Howell engineers. 

Such a combination will unquestionably present the oppor¬ 
tunity of entertaining the most critical home audiences. Here 
is a combination of quality, variety, and novelty, to say nothing 
of unlimited material from which to draw. 

Improved Screen 

EVELOPMENTS of a new screen, registered under the trade 
name of “Visibestos,” has been announced by Keasbey (j 
Mattison Co. of Ambler, Pa. Made from an intricate weave 
of the finest asbestos cloth, it is claimed to have excellent 
qualities as to acoustical properties, reflection value and free¬ 
dom from distortion. 
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Victor Introduces “Animatophone,” New 
16 MM. “Talkie” Equipment 

A 16 MM. TALKING MOTION PICTURE PRO)ECTOR has 
just been announced by Alexander F. Victor, president of 
the Victor Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, Iowa . . . 
Pioneer manufacturers of nontheatrical motion picture equip¬ 
ment. The following descriptive matter from the Victor 
Company explains the new equipment: 

“This new apparatus consists of the newly designed Victor 
Model 5 Projector and the No. 33 ‘Animatophone. It is not, 
however, of the usual ‘hook-up’ type which employs an 
auxiliary, shaft-connected turntable in connection with a regu¬ 
lar silent projector, but assembles into a one unit, sound-on- 
disc synchronizer in which the turn table becomes an intimate 
part of the projector mechanism, being directly connected 
thereto. 

“The Model 5 Projector and the ‘Animatophone’ were de¬ 
signed and perfected together as a single unit, but the present 
arrangement offers the advantage of its being possible to pur¬ 
chase the projector alone for silent operation and of later mak¬ 
ing the addition of the ‘Animatophone,’ which includes all 
parts necessary to complete the sound equipment of the Model 
5 Projector. The attachment of these parts is so simple that it 
may be easily accomplished by the owner, who will be spared 
the expense of returning his projector to the factory for fitting. 

“The outstanding feature of the ‘Animatophone’ is the ver¬ 
tical instead of the usual horizontal disposition of the record, 
which achieves a new standard in compactness and light weight. 
The record thus revolves in a plane parallel to the side of the 
projector, or at right angles to the screen. The direct connec¬ 
tion thereby afforded, minus flexible shafts and the like, gives 
such results as have never been obtained with separate, shaft- 
connected outfits. Preliminary demonstrations before motion 
picture and sound experts have shown clarity and constancy of 
tone. 



The “Animatophone.” 


“Provision has been made in the Projector for constantly 
maintaining an even speed, for adapting the speed to the 
requirements of both the 33 1 /3 R.P.M. and 78 R.P.M. rec¬ 
ords, for eliminating vibration, and preventing the transmission 
of extraneous sounds. Each of these features has been per¬ 
fected with a deftness and ingenuity that are said to be 
always characteristic of Alexander F. Victor’s inventions. 



Another view of the “Animatophone” 


“The normal electrical pickup and arm are used, being coun¬ 
terbalanced in a special way so that the needle comes in con¬ 
tact with the record at just the correct pressure for best re¬ 
production. It is an interesting fact that the vertical disposi¬ 
tion of the record and the scientific counterbalancing of the 
tone arm induce a normal pressure which keeps the needle in 
a central position in the groove, with the result that it greatly 
increases the life of records. Although a perfect application 
of pressure sideways instead of up and down is accomplished 
by the counterbalance, its mechanism is not at all complicated, 
but, quite to the contrary, is an outstanding example of ingen¬ 
ious simplification. In fact, it is claimed that the system is 
highly superior for non-theatrical use because it combines sim¬ 
plicity with extreme efficiency. 

“The automatic air governor, the disc filter, the speed 
adaptor, and the pickup tension arrangement are all entirely 
new ideas conceived by the inventor, Alexander F. Victor, and 
will unquestionably contribute very largely to the future ex¬ 
cellence of non-theatrical sound reproduction. 

“The automatic air governor is especially worthy of mention 
because it embodies a most unique idea and performs a highly 
important task—the maintenance of perfect uniformity of 
speed. The action of the governor is induced by a forced cur¬ 
rent of air impinging against a small vane which makes and 
breaks the contact in such a way that it is impossible for the 
motor to speed up or slow down, regardless of how much fluc¬ 
tuation there may be in the voltage of the line current. This 
one little feature has made it possible to use the regular pro¬ 
jector motor and to thus eliminate the need for a large, heavy, 
synchronous type motor. The governor is designed to func¬ 
tion perfectly at the two different speeds required for the 
33 1/3 R.P.M. and the 78 R.P.M. records. A small indicator 
is set for the desired speed and, when this is done, no other 
adjustments for speed need be made. 

“The finest quality in projection, as well as in sound repro¬ 
duction, is insured by the fact that none of the desirable and 
widely known features of the Victor Projector have been sac¬ 
rificed in constructing this equipment. 

“Provision against damage to films takes on added impor¬ 
tance in connection with the use of synchronized film which, 
in event of damage, requires expert laboratory splicing to pre¬ 
vent loss of synchronization. Due to the Victor film trip, which 
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automatically cuts off power and light if the film fails to track 
properly, it is claimed that a film has never been known to 
break or become mangled during projection in a Victor pro¬ 
jector. 

“It is understood that any Victor Projector, Model 3 or 3B, 
may be returned to the Victor factory and, at a reasonable cost, 
be converted into a Model 5 for use with the ‘Animatophone.’ 

“In the standard Model 5 Victor Projector, maximum illum¬ 
ination and universal current adaption are provided for by a 
built-in transformer for 50-60 cycle A. C. operation. The cur¬ 
rent, however, may be diverted from the transformer with the 
result that the instrument may be operated on either alternat¬ 
ing or direct current, with or without Victor lamp rheostat. 
Thus, the equipment permits the use intermittently of 
all the popular projection lamps—the standard 100-110 volt, 
200 watt, the high intensity 30 volt, 165 watt, and the 20 
volt, 250 watt lamps. 

“This new ‘Talkie’ apparatus consists of only two units— 
the Animatophone-equipped Projector and an Amplifier-speak¬ 
er. Two models of Amplifier- speakers are offered for use 
with the Animatophone. Both are especially designed units in 
which only the highest type of well-known amplifiers and 
speakers are used. Amplifiers and speakers are compactly and 
efficiently assembled in a cleverly designed carrying case—the 
No. 245 being about the size of the Projector carrying case, 
and the No. 250 about half again as large. 

“It is anticipated by the manufacturers that the master 
Model 5 Projector and ‘Animatophone’ will prove extremely 
popular with commercial, educational, and religious users of 
motion pictures for the reason that it has no limitations, gives 
truly professional results, and is so compact and light in weight 
that it can be set up and operated in about a third of the space 
ordinarily required for 16 mm. Talkies, and may be trans¬ 
ported with extreme ease. 

“The standard model, as has already been indicated, may 
be used with the 33 1 /3 R.P.M. records and also with the 78 
R.P.M. records. The 33 1/3 records run slightly more than 
14 minutes while the 78s, which are the same as phonograph 
records, run only about five minutes. 

“Here it is appropos to mention that a good selection of 
short talkie subjects is already available for rental and pur¬ 
chase, and that a number of studios are specializing on short 
entertainment, novelty and educational talkies which are in¬ 
tended for home, school and church use. (See Victor Directory 
of Film Sources.) The industrial user will, of course, have his 
films and records made to order. 

# 

Filmo Topics 

HE FOLLOWING is the list of contents for the December 
issue of Filmo Topics, the excellent monthly magazine of 
the Bell Gr Howell Co. This will be mailed free to anyone 
who writes the B. Gr H. Company at 1848 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago, III. 

Filmo News Pictorial—News photos and captions. 

Christmas Fare For Your Filmo—Article telling what to 
film at Christmas and how to film, title, and edit it. 

Filmo Helps Develop Champions at Northwestern—Article 
with photos dealing with use of Filmo by Coach Hanley in 
training the N. U. football team. 

Suggestions to Filmoing Travelers, by W. E. Kidder—Deals 
with travel in southern hemisphere. 

Expedition Filming Experiences, by William J. Morden of 
the American Museum of Natural History. 

Titling Your Films—No. 3—Pictorial Title Backgrounds. 

Facts About Filmo, by j. A. Dubray—Dealing with Projector 
Film feeding and take-up mechanisms and their relation tc 
the intermittent mechanism. 

Questions and Answers. 

Index for 1930—Volume 6. 


Progress In the Industry 

Abstract From S. M. P. E. Progress Committee Report 

Plans for ultimate adoption of wide film have continued throughout 
the summer as several producers were known to be engaged actively 
in further experimentation. According to reports from production 
centers, negatives for several pictures have been made on wide film 
as well as on the usual 35 mm. width. Agreement has been reached 
among leading producers on perforation standards and sound tracks 
but there is still a division of opinion on total width and size of 
frame. One possible solution of the projector problem is to make 
the negatives on wide film and make reduced prints on 35 mm. for 
showing on the present standard projector fitted with a shorter focal 
length lens. 

A transparent paper support which can be coated with either a 
positive or negative emulsion was placed on the market and the claim 
advanced that it was suitable for cinematograph film. Another innova¬ 
tion was the introduction of a film containing a layer of aluminum 
foil 0.005 mm. thick. 

The bulk of the leading studios of Europe had installed sound re¬ 
cording channels by July, 1930, one of the finest being located in a 
studio at Wembly, England. Services of American engineers were in 
demand by several Russian firms to assist in establishing an expansion 
program. 

A report was published during September giving the final results 
of a comprehensive survey of the methods used to silence cameras in 
the Hollywood Studios. Eighteen types of equipment were tested. One 
very interesting “blimp” was constructed of a cellulosic composition, 
the sections of which were so tightly fitted as to render the housing 
both airtight and water-tight. 

The investigation dealing with methods of silencing arc lights for 
sound motion picture work mentioned in the previous report of this 
committee has been continued and its results published. Data on tests 
made in 14 studios and reports from the Los Angeles Bureau of Power 
and Light are included. One improved type of arc lamp contains a 
special built-in choke coil which takes care of commutator ripple. The 
intermittent feed has been eliminated, non-grinding gears installed, 
and a new type of positive carbon used which is said not to squeak 
during feeding of the arc. 

Improvement has also been noted in high wattage incandescent 
lamps. Such lamps must necessarily be subjected to rough usage and it 
has been a problem to make these sufficiently strong for such service. 
A new system of bringing the current into the bulbs of 5 KW. and 
10 KW. lamps has greatly increased their strength, reduced their 
heating tendency, and permitted the introduction of any amount of 

current. In the method used, the glass does not come in contact with 

current-carrying parts. 

Incandescent lamps are stated to be in almost universal use in 
sound studios in England. For overheads, and banks it is general 
practice to use 6 to 12 lamps (1500 watt) in a fan cooled single 
aluminum reflector. The average lighting of a set is 400 foot candles. 
The use of tungsten powder for cleaning bulbs is not generally 
favored. 

According to reports from the Motion Picture Division of the U. S. 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the demand is increasing 

in foreign countries for sound pictures in native languages. The plan 
of dubbing foreign lines in pictures made with English speaking actors 
is being discouraged. 

Sound film records made in England at the Wembly studios are 
identified by photographing at intervals on the film, a lantern slide 
carrying the scene and shot numbers. Each half minute, figures up to 
10, in Morse code, are printed on the side of the film opposite the 
sound track. Corresponding figures are recorded on the picture nega¬ 
tive in the space reserved for the sound track. 

By controlling the ratio of direct sound to reverberation, Maxfield 
states that the true illusion of nearness or distance of the speaker can 
be secured. There is a critical range of 50 steps of the total 120 
sensation units within which sounds may be reproduced pleasantly in 
theatres. 

An improved type of flashing lamp has been devised by Zetka 
which is stated to have fifty times the life of older types and to be 
of much sturdier construction. Recordings of nearly 25,000 feet have 
been made. 

A beam microphone which may be focussed on one speaker has been 
perfected by a Hollywood sound director. 

Balantine has studied the effect of cavity resonance on the fre¬ 
quency response characteristic of the condenser microphone. Two ef¬ 
fects causing increases over the uniform response of condenser mic¬ 
rophones are: (1) increase of pressure on the diaphragm, and (2) 
acoustic resonance in the cup-shaped recess of the ring stretched over 
the diaphragm. 

Two large equipment manufacturers during the summer of 1930 
announced lower prices on sound-on-film equipment and the option 
of purchasing the general installation without the disk. One producer 
who supplied disk records exclusively began early in the summer to 
supply sound-on-film features as well. It is considered by some ex¬ 
hibitors that film records “wear” better than disk records and have 
noticeably less of a metallic note when played. There are 3500 theatres, 
however, equipped only for disk records and it will undoubtedly re¬ 
quire at least two years to effect a complete change over. 

A system of recording being developed in Russia employs an oscillo¬ 
graph with one thread and is stated to be suitable for either variable 
width or variable density recording. Another sound-on-film process 
utilizes a sound print having the record engraved in the edge of the 
film. A sapphire roller pick-up device is employed in the reproduction. 
A roll of clear celluloid is engraved in preparing the master record and 
this record is then transferred to the sound print. No stages of am¬ 
plification are said to be necessary in reproduction. 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Eminent' Japanese Engineers Visit U. S. A. 



E MINENT Japanese industrial engineers, on a tour of the United States for the purpose of study¬ 
ing American industrial management, visit the Bell & Howell movie camera plant in Chicago 
They are specially interested in the use of motion pictures in time and motion study to step up manu¬ 
facturing efficiency. 

In the picture, Allan H. Mogensen, Assistant Editor of Factory and Industrial Management, is 
seen holding a Filmo 70-D Camera and pointing out its salient features to the visiting Orientals. Dr. 
Yoiti Ueno, Conductor of the Tour, and Chief Diractor of the Japanese Branch of the Taylor Society 
and the Institute of Industrial Efficiency, is at Mr. Mogensen’s left. At the extreme right of the 
picture, is O. N. Wilton, Sales Manager of the Be l & Howell Company’s Foreign Division. 


Audio Cinema Planning Increased 
Production 

A UDIO Cinema Studios, recently announced as having made 
k an arrangement with the Erlanger theatrical offices 
to make film versions of the latter’s plays, are expanding their 
facilities to allow for greatly increased production. 

Additional sound channels are being installed, the present 
stage space is being increased and various auxiliary equipment 
will be brought into active use. According to present plans, 
Audio Cinema’s increased production schedule will get under 
way in about six weeks. 

• 


American Equipment for Foreign Theatres 

P ETER CLARK, INC., has recently sold complete stage equip¬ 
ment, including magnascopic screen, to the Madan Theatres 
in the Far East, also complete equipment to the Paramounts in 
Paris and the Imperial in Toronto and the Capitol in Sudbury, 
Canada. F. J. Madan, the Far East theatre operator, recently 
made the trip from India to New York, where he bought ap¬ 
paratus and made a study of American methods in theatre 
equipment. He will next visit Chicago and then go to the 
Coast. 

• 


17 Features To Be Made by Paramount 
in East 


N UMBER of features to be made by Paramount in the East 
between now and next August has been definitely set as 
17, it is announced by Jesse L. Lasky. The list will include two 
Maurice Chevalier pictures directed by Ernst Lubitsch. 


French Firm Filming History of Maya 
Civilization 

W E LEARN from our Paris contemporary, Le Cineopse, 
that a French firm is at present at work in Mexico film¬ 
ing a picture based upon the history of the remarkable Maya 
civilization which formerly flourished in Central America. The 
film is being directed by Mme. Titayana, and being photo¬ 
graphed by Jimmy Berliet, the famous French cinematographer 
who specializes in Tropical cinematography. 

The recent explorations made by Lindbergh in this inacces¬ 
sible section of Mexico have aroused considerable public in¬ 
terest in the relics left by this vanished race. The vast pyramids 
and temples which still stand attest the fact that the Mayas 
had developed a very high degree of civilization long before 
the beginning of the Christian Era. By means of the hieroglyphs 
with which these monuments are covered, and which have 
recently been deciphered, it is now possible to reconstruct al¬ 
most completely the history of this race, and it is this little- 
known tale which is to serve as the basis for Mme. Titayana’s 
present film, Chahal the Maya. If its sponsors are successful 
in their undertaking, they should give the world another cine¬ 
matic document of great historical value, and of tremendous 
popular appeal. ^ 

A NEW and complete line of microphones, dynamic units 
and several late types of theatrical horns are among the 
latest developments of the Miles Reproducer Co. of New 
York. In addition to making complete public address systems, 
the company offers a special organist system consisting of a 
special microphone, amplifier, two units and special air 
columns. 
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Progress In the Industry 

(Continued from Page 43) 

A report was published the latter part of May, 1930 and a second 
report in September, 1930 giving the results of extensive tests made 
on acoustic materials for set construction. Reverberation times were 
measured with the new materials as against times for an empty room. 
The greatest absorption coefficient was found with Zonolite plaster 
brushed 1/16 to Vs inch thick over burlap or chicken wire. 

A committee made up of representatives from the Board of Fire 
Underwriters, the New York Bureau of Fire Prevention, and the Motion 
Picture Producers Association have drawn up a code on studio and 
laboratory practice, the exchange and the theater. It gives specifications 
for handling of film from its development to the delivery of finished 
print. 

Further information has been published on the Hunter-Pierce de¬ 
veloping machine which was mentioned briefly in the previous report. 
The machine consists of horizontal tanks arranged one above the 
other with a vacuum system drying compartment on top. It processes 
12 separate strands of film simultaneously at the rate of 10 feet per 
minute and has a capacity of about one million feet of film per 
week. The film is fed into and taken off the machine from the same 
end. During processing the film is twisted constantly and is so exposed 
that any breaks can be repaired very quickly. Lasally has also pub¬ 
lished a description of two development machines, those of A. Debrie, 
Paris, and of Ceyer-Werked A. G., Berlin. The former apparatus is a 
twin machine, each part of which works independently. The develop¬ 
ing and fixing end is located in a dark room, the washing, dyeing and 
drying end in a light room. Film passes in loops through the various 
baths at the rate of 1600 ft. per hour. The Geyer machine is of some¬ 
what similar design. 

A slowly growing appreciation of the value of sensitometric control 
in motion picture film development has been apparent since the advent 
of the sound motion picture. It is also understood to be a general 
practice in the larger laboratories to make duplicates of the bulk of 
negatives as finally edited. 

A new continuous printer has been designed for sound film records 
which works at 120 feet per minute. Contact is established by a curved 
gate with a flattened aperture through which the films are pulled at 
the correct tension. The printer may also be equipped with an auto¬ 
matic light change attachment. A strip of + hin film with perforations 
on its edges (corresponding to scene changes in the negative) is fed 
into a special gate attached to the front of the machine. The fibre 
strip is moved forward at a slower rate than the film and as each 
hole passes over a contact (of which there are 20) a light change 

is effected. Changes may be made for scenes as short as 6 inches. It 

is not necessary to mark the negative in any way by this system. 

About one-third of the motion picture theatres of the world had 
been equipped by September, 1930 for sound reproduction of either 
the synchronous or non-synchronous types. In proportion to the total 
number of theatres, Canada leads the list of countries with 70 per 

cent sound installation, the United States is second with 55 per cent, 

European theatres are rapidly converting their old equipment over for 
use with sound pictures. 

The suggestion made by Edgar that projection rooms in major thea¬ 
tres will be equipped with extra dummy machines for handling film 
with sound records only, has been realized in the showing of the fea¬ 
ture production “Hell’s Angels” at the Chinese Theatre, Hollywood. 
Volume with less distortion, elimination of troubles from heating of 
the film, and a lowering of projector vibration are some of the ad¬ 
vantages cited by Edgar. Three dummy projectors connected in 
parallel were used in the Chinese Theatre demonstration so that two 
sound tracks could be played at the same time. Six reels of “Magna- 
scope” film were included in the picture which was projected on a 
24 by 37 foot screen and 9 extra loudspeakers were added to the 
regular installation which consisted of three horns. A special amplifier 
system was installed to accommodate the 12 horns, which made pos¬ 
sible an increase in volume equal to five times the normal volume 
of the regular sound installation. 

One of the most interesting innovations in projection equipment of 
foreign origin is the French Nalpas double projector. Two complete 
sound-on-film or disk assemblies are mounted compactly on a single 
rigid support. 

A resynchronizing device of British origin consists of a footage 
counter and a dial graduated into 16 sections, each of which corresponds 
to a frame. The device is attached to the 90 foot per minute spindle 
by a flexible shaft. The footage counter is set to correspond with the 
edge number on the film and the dial hand is moved to zero. The exact 
foot and frame passing the aperture can be detected at once, during 
projection. 

A power level indicator has been announced for reading the signal 
amplitude in voice transmission circuits; levels from minus ten to plus 
thirty-six decibels can be measured. A monitor has been developed to 
meet the needs for accurate indication of volume levels from power 
amplifiers in sound reproducing equipment. 

In a new type of sound-on-film reproducer, mechanical parts in 
the optical path have been substituted for a cylindrical lens which 
illuminates only 0.0005 inch of the film area, thus eliminating the 
usual slit. A new ultra-sensitive vacuum tube has been developed in 
which the grid current is reduced to a very low value for measure¬ 
ments as low as 10-17 amperes. Such a tube will indicate a flow of 63 
electrons per second. 

A new 72 inch dynamic cone speaker and directional baffle has been 
announced which is claimed to deliver clear, mellow, low frequency 50 
cycle sounds and high frequency 7000 cycle sounds. The letters “s,” 
“f” and “th” can be distinguished clearly. Another type described by 
Bostwick, utilizes a moving coil piston diaphragm in conjunction with 
a 2000 cycle cut-off. By using this speaker as an adjunct to the 
ordinary type, it is claimed that uniform reproduction of sounds from 
50 to 11,000 cycles may be obtained. 

Bull has published data on methods of measuring loud speaker 
efficiency. Good horn type speakers used in theatre installations are 
said to have an efficiency of 35 per cent; ordinary commercial speakers 
only 1 to 6 per cent. 

At a meeting of the Societe Francaise de Physique, Dundoyer de¬ 
scribed a new type of light bulb for sound reproducing equipment. 
A rectiliear filament is arranged parallel to a flat plate fused in the 


bulb and a microscope objective used to produce a greatly reduced 
image of the filament on the film. 

A projection lamp of novel construction is designed so that the 
upper part of the bulb is spherical, whereas the lower part narrows 
to a cylinder, near the base of which is the filament. 

Methods of using wide-angle lenses to project a much enlarged pic¬ 
ture on the screen have been employed in several of the large theatres 
for certain scenes of such pictures, as “Old Ironsides,” “Trail of 
Ninety-Eight.” “The Hollywood Review,” and “Hell’s Angels.” In one 
process, a movable screen was utilized which traveled downstage as 
the growth of the picture occurred. These methods all tend to over¬ 
accentuate the graininess of the picture. The same defect holds if too 
large a picture is attempted with wide film; tests having shown that 
width of 50 feet is the maximum permissible before such effects begin 
to appear. 

When space is at a premium back stage, the public address system 
with outlets over the proscenium arch, has been utilized quite success¬ 
fully as a substitute for the usual horns during presentation of shorts, 
such as song cartoons. 

A novel portable non-intermittent projector for educational use 
has been made available by Caumont. It consists of a folding metal 
case, hinged at the top. Film moves continuously around a hollow 
sprocket containing a stationary prism. Light from a source on the 
front of the projector, is directed toward the rear through a condenser 
system and then through the film, where it strikes the first prism. At 
this point, it is reflected on to the second prism and thence through 
the rotating lens drum, and is directed finally through a suitable lens 
system onto the screen. 

Several colleges are planning to institute a cultural course on photo 
play appreciation during 1930-31. Arrangements have been made to 
release the negatives of outstanding historical pictures made several 
years ago, for re-editing for educational purposes. 

To correlate efforts being made in different countries on the pro¬ 
duction of educational films. Will Hays has advocated that the 
International Cinematographic Institute (League of Nations) prepare 
a statistical record of the demand for such films. 

Motion pictures will be made from hidden viewpoints of all public 
events in Vienna in which the police take part; the films will be used 
later for police instruction. Eighty percent of the workers in a silicate 
factory in Russia are claimed to have been taught to read by means 
of sound films. 

Cottheiner and Jacobsohn have reported on improvements in their 
technic in x-ray cinematography. In this type of work, the difficulty 
in the past has been to get sufficient exposure to make pictures with¬ 
out over-dosing the patient and working the x-ray tube over its 
capacity. A new lens of f/1.25 was used constructed of two sphericai 
cemented elements. A camera equipped with a shutter admitting more 
light, an improved x-ray tube, a fluorescent screen, and a highly sen¬ 
sitive film were employed. With this equipment it was possible to 
take pictures for as long as 25 seconds at a time whereas 2 to 3 
seconds was the maximum exposure which could be used with older 
apparatus. 

An International Institute of Television was founded in Brussels, 
Belgium, which will deal with results of researches in connection with 
the broadcasting of pictures. Eighteen companies were reported to 
have twenty-two stations in operation in the United States for tele¬ 
vision experimentation. No license is granted by the Federal Radio 
Commission, however, unless evidence can be shown that the work 
represents legitimate research. 

A three-day test made in September, 1930 to transmit televised 
signals across the Atlantic ocean, failed and was abandoned. A per¬ 
manent equipment installation for two-way television was set up in 
April between the Bell Laboratories and the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company’s offices, which are about two miles apart. 

Television images transmitted by radio were shown as a part of one 
regular performance at the Proctor Theatre, Schnectady, N. Y., on 
May 22. A loud speaker system was used to transmit the voices of 
the actors who performed before a “television camera” at the General 
Electric plant, about one mile distant. A 48 hole scanning disk covered 
the subject twenty times per second. Four photoelectric tubes respond 
40,000 times per second to the impulses reflected back from the sub¬ 
ject. Images were transmitted on a wave length of 140 meters; the 
voices on 92 meters. At the theatre, the light impulses were reproduced 
first on a small monitor “teloptikon,” then transferred to a light 
valve where the light was broken up by a 48 hole scanning disk to 
reproduce the images which were projected on a screen six feet square 
set under the proscenium arch. Head and shoulders of the subjects 
were reproduced in a black and white picture showing gradation of 
tones. The system was developed under the direction of Alexanderson. 

Marked progress has also been made in England in L he develop¬ 
ment of television in the hands of Baird Television, Ltd. On July 1, 

1930 a demonstration of television was made before press representa¬ 

tives on a 3 by 6 foot screen. Screen brightness was ensured by using 
2100 ordinary metal filament lamps instead of neon tubes and Kerr cells 
as in earlier experiments. Commutater contact switches, turning on one 
lamp at a time, sweep the entire bank of 2100 lamps in one-twelfth of 
a second. The receiving outfit on a portable truck, was installed in the 
London Coliseum and demonstrated as a part of their regular variety 
program three times daily from July 28th to August 9th, 1930. A 
talking film made on Friday, August 8th was televised as a special 
feature of the program on the closing date of August 9. 

In another television system, patented by Lieut. Wold of the 
Quartermaster Corps, U. S. Army, mechanical scanning is said to be 

rendered unnecessary by the use of a lamp house having a lattice 

work of filaments, different junctions of which become luminous suc¬ 
cessively. 

According to plans announced during the summer of 1930, positive 
prints made by the additive Herault Trichrome process have the three 
successive frames dye tinted. Projection is made with a continsouza- 
Combes nonintermittent projection which at 24 frames per second is 
said to suppress flicker. This projector does not use mirrors or prisms, 
only spherical lenses. The Wolf-Heide process is said to use a similar 
projection method. 

Sound prints by the Technicolor process are now made wi h a silver 
image sound track having a contrast or “gamma” of unit} which is 
claimed to represent a material advance in the art of reproduction. The 
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CARL ZEISS LENSES 

for 

Cinematographers 

Tcssars F 2.7, Biotars 

F/3.5, F/4.5 F/1.4 

Beautiful settings in brilliant colors are 
accurately and vividly portrayed with 
Carl Zeiss Lenses, which areas perfect 
as human hands can make them. 

Cinematographers throughout the 
world are using Ze:ss Lenses because 
of the assurance of perfect definition 
and brilliancy with results that 
are free from flare. 

CARL ZEISS, INC. 

485 Fifth Avenue 728 South Hill St. 

New York Los Angeles, Calif. 


Hurry! Hurry! 

T HE American Cinematographer will present one copy 
of the Cinematographic Annual to the reader of this 
magazine who sends in to the editor the first correct 
translation of the Chinese speeches found in the Mitchell 
Camera Corporation's advertisement on the outside back 
cover of this issue of this magazine. That is—an An¬ 
nual will be given to that reader whose translation 
reaches the editor first. If more than one correct transla¬ 
tion a'rives in the same mail and are tied for the prize, 
each will be given an Annual. Now then, let's see what 
you know about Chinese. Send your translation by mail 
to the Editor of the American Cinematographer, 1222 
Cuaranty Building, Hollywood. Or, bring it in person. 


For Authentic Information Read the Annual! 
Order Your Annual NOW! 


feature picture “Whoopee” was made with a sound track which was 
developed in this way. It is stated to be impractical to control the 
gamma of the sound track as closely as this on black and white prints. 

A new plant for the Multicolor process, being constructed in Holly¬ 
wood during the summer and fall of 1930, will require 200 men and 
will have a capacity of 3 million feet of film per week. A school for 
color cameramen is being conducted. 

Irby estimates there are over 200,000 home motion picture sets 
in use. Interest during 1930 appeared to be centering in the develop¬ 
ment of sound motion picture devices for use in the home. To date 
these have all been of the type requiring disk turn tables, and range 
from simple models to very elaborate ones. Putting sound records on 
16mm. film beside the picture is a difficult problem because of the 
narrow space available and the delicate equipment required for record¬ 
ing the sound. 

Visionola is a radio-photograph and motion picture instrument in 
which any combination of the three units is attainable. The image 
from the projector may be reflected onto a 2 by 3 foot screen 
mounted at the top and back of the cabinet or it may be focused di¬ 
rectly on a larger screen. Two loudspeakers are included; one static 
and one moving coil the former being mounted behind the smaller 
screen. 

A compact mercury vapor lighting unit has been made available 
for amateur use, designed as a portable studio unit with a power 
rating of 450 watts. Dallmeyer has issued a new telephoto lens of 
f/2.9 aperture which is stated to give a linear magnification of three 
diameters. It is supplied only in 3 inches focal length. The f/0.99 lens 
made by this firm has been withdrawn from the market. 

About eighty per cent of the amateur scenarists have been elimi¬ 
nated because of their inability to write dialogue for sound motion 
pictures. According to an estimate made by Menefee, a million and a 
half dollars were expended in the production of industrial films during 
1929 which indicated a great gain in the popularity of such films. 
One-third of the amount was devoted to the production of sound 
films. 

Theatres in the province of Szechwan, China on the border of 
Thibet exhibit American as well as Chinese pictures. There are 27 
theatres with a seating capacity of 115,000. As this is an average of 
more than 4000 seats per theatre, some of the theatres compare favor¬ 
ably in size with several of New York’s big cinema houses. The popu¬ 
lation of the province is 60 million, however, so that only a few 
can attend at one time. Only silent pictures are shown to date. 

Average daily attendance at 18 of Broadway’s leading theatres with 
a seating capacity of 37,000 has been estimated as 100,000. 


# 


Tanar Corporation 

(Continued from Page 20) 

high quality of the projection of picture and sound, together 
with the complete privacy afforded, should make this service of 
great value to the independent trade. 

And, speaking about the various services which this pro¬ 
gressive firm offers the trade, there is the new Tanar Record¬ 
ing Service, which operates the recently completed Tanar 
Recording truck. This latest development of the Tanar System 
was fully described in a recent issue of The American Cinema¬ 
tographer. It employs the double film system, and is equipped 
to handle any problem which might possibly arise in independ¬ 
ent production, either on location or in the studio, and, utilizing 
as it does one of the lightest and most mobile trucks made, 
its operators affirm that it can follow even the fastest moving 
production unit wherever its schedule may lead. Proof of this 
is apparently given by the fact that since its completion, this 
new truck has been kept almost uninterruptedly busy. 


9 


Two New Ufatones Start 

WO NEW Ufatones have gone into production at the Neu- 
babelsberg studios under the direction of Erich Pommer. 
They are titled “The Man Who Looks For His Murderer’’ and 
“The Prince of Homburg,’’ based on the famous drama of 
Kleist. 


The Jofa and Staaken studios in Germany, will soon be 
equipped with sound-recording apparatus, states a Berlin 
message. One Tobis and three Klangfilm sets are to be in¬ 
stalled in the Jofa studio, and the installation will be com¬ 
pleted before the end of the year. No information is avail¬ 
able yet as to the apparatus to be installed in Staaken. 
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Boothe Aluminum Contest 

T HE TIME is growing short in which to get in the swim in 
the Boothe Aluminum Company Contest which offers three 
prizes—First, $100.00; Second, $60.00; Third, $40.00, for 
the device made of either 75 per cent aluminum, or aluminum 
alloy. 

Just to set those newcomers straight who may have missed 
the first announcement, the Boothe Company is offering these 
prizes in order to bring out new ways of using aluminum in 
the picture industry whereby weight can be eliminated in 
equipment. Also to bring out new ideas that may have been 
lurking in the brains of mechanically inclined persons who 
have never tried to put the ideas into practice. If you wish 
further particulars just write the contest editor of this maga¬ 
zine. The time is growing short—only six more weeks. Better 
hurry. 

Movies Aid Illinois Pastor in Church Work 

A S FAR back as 1925, the Rev. S. O. Yunker, pastor of St. 

k Vincent de Paul Catholic Church, at Springfield, III., be¬ 
gan his career as an amateur movie maker. He had been a still 
photography enthusiast, and when the Bell £r Howell Company 
began to manufacture its 16 mm. motion picture cameras, he 
was one of the first purchasers of a Filmo outfit. 

He began his motion picture work as a personal hobby. Soon 
he was making “shots” of parish groups, and, of course, the 
next step was to call in his parishioners to see the results. He 
found that if he announced that he was to make movies of 
any parish event, the attendance on that occasion would be 
stepped up at least 200 percent. He says that people like the 
experience of being “shot” by a movie camera, and the wise 
clergyman can turn this feeling to fine advantage. 

“I have made movies of many important diocesan events,” 
he says, “such as dedications of schools and other ceremonies, 
and these are shown all over the diocese. As a matter of fact, 

I have been making, in effect, an historical movie record of 
diocesan happenings. The Bishop is very much interested in the 
whole idea.” 

Rev. Yunker has just organized a club called The St. Vin¬ 
cent de Paul Dramatists, part of whose activities will center 
around the making of amateur movie productions. The parish 
is largely composed of persons of Lithuanian extraction and 
descent, and as its first movie production the club is making a 
film touching upon Lithuanian history. Later several movie 
plays will be produced. Rev. Yunker acts as both director and 
cameraman. 

From his particularly successful experience he states that the 
movie camera and projector present a splendid opportunity to 
offer the members of the parish a fine and enjoyable medium 
of self-expression. He shows his pictures in the parish hall, 
and everyone is pleased to see himself or herself depicted on 
the screen. 

He has presented a number of religious educational and en¬ 
tertainment films secured from film distributors, but he finds 
it particularly advantageous to show at the same time movies 
of local parish events which he has made himself. 

He firmly believes that the 16 mm. equipment, because of 
its comparatively low cost of operation, gives the up-to-date 
pastor a very practical means of stimulating constructive parish 
interest. 

• 

Society of Motion Picture Engineers Estab¬ 
lishes New York Headquarters 

T HE SOCIETY of Motion Picture Engineers has leased Room 
701 in the building at 33 West 42nd Street for its New 
York Headquarters. 

Headquarters will be in charge of Silvan Harris, who has 
just been appointed Editor-Manager by the Board of Governors 
of the Society. 



665 NORTH ROBERTSON B0U1EVARD 

WEST HOLLYWOOD CALIF. 



Kino-Hypar f:2.7 and f:3, 35 to 100 mm. 
focal lengths. Simple in design . . . consists 
of only three lenses . . . affords microscopic 
definition in the image. Free from flare or 
coma. Fine covering power. 

Telestar f:4.5, 4 Vs to 13Vi" focal lengths— 
an ideal telephoto series for long distance 
shots and closeups . . . excels because of 
practical absence of distortion. 

Cinegor f:2 and f:2.5, a Superspeed series; 
ideal for work under unfavorable light 
conditions. 

A new catalog listing the complete line of 
Goerz Lenses and Accessories will be mailed 
on request. 


C.RGOER2 AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 

317 EAST 34’“ ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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WE WISH TO ANNOUNCE that in addition to the 
Dunning Process patents controlled and operated by us, 
we have acquired an exclusive license to all “Trans¬ 
parency” patents owned by PARAMOUNT PUBLIX 
CORP. and ROY J. POMEROY. 

A few current releases containing Dunning Shots 

“WHAT A WIDOW”—Cloria Swanson 
"ON THE LEVEL”—Fox 
“SOUP TO NUTS”—Fox 
“HER MAN”—Pathe 
“ROMANCE”—M-C-M 
“HALF SHOT AT SUNRISE”—R-K-0 
“WOMEN EVERYWHERE”—Fox 
“LEATHERNECKING”—R-K-0 
“MADAME DUBARRY”—United Artists 
“HOLIDAY”—Pathe 

“THE LOTTERY BRIDE”—United Artists 
“BORN RECKLESS”—Fox 

DUNNING 

DDCCCSS 

CGMDANy 

“You Shoot Today—Screen Tomorrow” 

Telephone GLadstone 3959 
932 No. LaBrea Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


When you need 
engraving you 
need the BEST! 

. . You GET it at the 

Superior 

ENGRAVING 

fCOMPANY 

Zinc Etchings 

Copper and Zinc Half-Tones 
Color Work Designing 
Electrotypes 
Mats, etc. 

1606 Cahuenga Avenue Telephone HE 8149 

HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


R-K-0 Plans Year and Half On Shooting 
of "Creation” 


A CCORDING to recent announcements, R-K-0 plans spend- 
k ing a year and a half shooting “Creation,” now under 
preparation at the studio under the direction of Harry Hoyt. 




Carrier to Market Smaller Air System 

C ARRIER CORP., which recently effected a merger of 15 
international firms in the air conditioning and ventilating 
field, will soon place on the market a new air system designed 
for smaller type theatres. 

• 

H. F. Du Pont Puts R-C-A Set in 
Delaware Home 

H F. Du Pont, an executive of the E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
Company, has had R-C-A Photophone sound installed 
in the private theatre in his home at Winterthur, Del. 

The Du Pont company recently placed R-C-A Photophone 
equipment in the Y. M. C. A. at Kearney’s Point, N. J. 

• 


Control for Screen Size Offered by 
Peter Clark 

A SCREEN control for various picture sizes, automatically 
adjustable by the operator, to effectively portray the out¬ 
standing scenes of the picture, is offered by Peter Clark, Inc., 
of New York. 

This new type of control is said to be a prime requisite for 
the showing of Magnascope, Grandeur, Spoor and Real-Life 
films, and is expected to play an even more important role 
in the film developments of the future. 

The device is operated by push button control from the 
projection booth, giving a number of picture sizes. These 
picture sizes are pre-determined and present on the electrical 
control apparatus, mounted on the screen frame. 

This automatic screen adjuster will not only serve for the 
projection of any of the enlarged picture systems, but will also 
lend itself to almost instantaneous reduction to standard size 
pictures. 

• 


M-G-M Lets Out Music Staff 

B ECAUSE filmusicals are out of favor, temporarily, at least, 
and on account of the tremendous overhead for maintain¬ 
ing an inactive department, the entire music staff at M-C-M 
has been let out with the exception of Martin Broones, who 
formerly was in charge. Broones will be transferred to another 
department. The company has no more musicals on its current 
schedule. 

Among those to be released are James Dyrenforth, Arthur 
Freed, Carroll Gibbons, Clifford Grey, Howard Johnson, Joseph 
Meyers, Oscar Straus, Herbert Stothart and Harry Woods, 
composers. 

Dr. William Axt, Oscar Radin and Frederick Stahlberg, 
conductors, were also released. 

Musical arrangers who were let out include the following: 
Wayne Allen, Hugo Frey, Ray Heindorf, Arthur Lange, 
Charles Maxwell and Larry Shay. 

• 


Harry Blauvelt Dies 

H ARRY D. BLAUVELT, veteran cameraman, who was a 
member of the Pathe News Staff until two years ago, died 
a few days ago in Middletown, N. Y., after a long illness. 
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TRUEBALL TRIPOD HEADS 



For follow-up ahota 
are known for their 
smoothness of operation, 
equal tension on all 
movements and being un¬ 
affected by temperature. 


Model B 

The Model B is for Bell 
& Howell and Mitchell 
Cameras and their re¬ 
spective tripods. 

The handle is tele¬ 
scopic and adjustable to 
any angle. 


The Model A is made 
for Amateur motion pic¬ 
ture cameras and also 
fits the Standard Still 
tripods. 


Trueball tripod heads 
are unexcelled for sim¬ 
plicity, accuracy and 
speed of operation. 


The Hoefner four-inch 
Iris and Sunshade com¬ 
bination is also a supe¬ 
rior product. 


FRED HOEFNER 

5319 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD 
GLadstone 0243 LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


AMATEURS 

Keep Step with the Professionals by Reading The 
Technical Cinematic Magazine of the Motion Pic¬ 
ture Industry. 

THE AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER 

Published in Hollywood by the American Society 
of Cinematographers, the leading professional cam¬ 
eramen of the world. 

You cannot afford to be without it. 

For Amateurs—Service department, special tech¬ 
nical articles by the world's greatest authorities on 
cinematographic science, 
r Fill in and Mail Today] 

American Cinematographer, 

1222 Guaranty Building, 

Hollywood, Calif. 

Gentlemen: Please find enclosed three dollars 

($4.00 for foreign rate) for one year's subscription 
to the American Cinematographer, to begin 

with the issue of_1930. 

Name_:_ 

Address_ 

Town-State_ 


ELMER G. DYER 

AKELEY SPECIALIST 

Aerial Photography Since 1918 

Phone HE. 8116 


Phone GL. 7507 Hours 9 to 5 

Also by Appointment 

Dr. G. Floyd Jackman 

DENTIST 

706 Hollywood First National Building 
Hollywood Blvd. at Highland Ave. 


HARRY PERRY, A.S.C. 

MULTICOLOR FILMS 

OXford 1908 HEmpstead 1128 


HARVEY Wm. PRIESTER 

Insurance Experting 
CAMERA INSURANCE A SPECIALTY 
510 Guaranty Buildinq 
6331 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, California 
Tel: GLadstone 4811 


MITCHELL CAMERA 

FOR RENT OR SALE 

Speed Movement—Fully Equipped—5 Matched Pan 
Tachar f.2.3 Lenses—4-3-2-40 and 35—two 1,000- 
ft. and four 400-ft. Magazines—Friction Head for Pan¬ 
ning—Gear Box for Different Speeds—Baby Tripod and 
High Hat—Cases for all with Yale locks. 

Glenn R. Kershner 

c/o A. S. C. 


Bell &* Howeii CAMERAS 

SALES and RENTALS 

J. R. Lockwood 

1108 North Lillian Way 

Phone Cable Address 

GRanite 3177 HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. "LOCKCAMERA" 

Hollywood 1 


Have you ordered your Cinematographic 
Annual? 




















































































In every state in the U. S. A. and in 36 foreign countries 
professional and amateur cinematographers, as well as 
men and women in various branches of the motion picture 

art, read 

Tlie American Cinematographer 

It has a record of 10 years’ service behind it, and 
a reputation as 

A REAL AUTHORITY 


Mr. Manufacturer: 

You are missing a big opportunity if you fail to 

ADVERTISE IN 

The American Cinematographer 

A magazine published under the auspices of 
The AMERICAN SOCIETY of CINEMATOGRAPHERS 
an organization composed of the 
WORLD’S LEADING CAMERAMEN 

« « toddy » » 

WRITE FOR ADVERTISING RATES 

increase your sales 

The AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 

1222 GUARANTY BUILDING HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


50 


Veuillez faire mention de I’American Cinematographer en ecrivant aux announceurs. 


r 
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INDEX to ADVERTISERS 


Bell & Howell Co..._.1, 35 

Bredschneider, W. B _____ 32 

Boothe Company... ...... 25 


Classified Advertising 

Rates: Four cents a word. Minimum charge, one dollar 
per insertion. 

YOUNG MAN seeks steady position under capable Cinematographer. Some 
experience. Has Universal Camera. Not union. Willing to apply. CARL 
NELSON, 164-12 110th Road. Jamaica. N. Y. 


Cinematographic Annual........ 31 

Composite Laboratories. 32 


Davidge, Roy. 32 

Dunning Process Co.. 48 

DuPont Pathe Film Mfg. Co.Inside Front Cover 

Dyer, Elmer.. 49 

Eastman Kodak Co.21, Inside Back Cover 


Factor, Max 


26 


General Electric. 27 

Coerz American Optical Co., C. P.. 47 

Hoefner, Fred.. 49 

Hollywood Camera Exchange.. 29 


WANTED—MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


WANTED—For cash. DeBrie, Pathe. Bell & Howell Standard cameras. Send 
full description. Bass Camera Company. 179 West Madison Street. Chicago. 


WANTED—From Globe-trotting cameramen, film of foreign countries. Ad- 
dross Rex Gordon, 1215 N. June St.. Hollywood, Calif. Phone 
GRanite 6933. 


FOR SALE—CAMERAS 


FOR SALE—2 complete Mitchell High Speed Outfits. $3 5 00 .Cj each. Special 
price for purchaser of both. Write or phone Editor of CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


FOR SALE OR RENT—First Class Akeley Outfit complete. Phone GR-4274. 

or write Dan B. Clark. A. S. C. office. 


FOR SALE OR RENT—Complete Mitchell Camera, latest equipment. Rea¬ 
sonable. Harry Perry. Phone OX. 1908 or GR. 4274. 

FOR SALE-—Akeley Camera outfit, Mitchell tripod, equipped up to 6-inch 
lenses. Park J. Ries. 15 40 N. Cahuenga Ave. GRanite 1185. 


FOR SALE—Mitchell Speed Camera. Don B. Keyes, Phone HE 1841. 


FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS 


Jackman, Dr. C. Floyd.......... 49 

Lakin Corp.. 5 

Lockwood, J. R..-... .. 49 


FOR SALE—One Bell Ef Howell Cincmotor. Like new. Used for one picture. 
J. R. Lockwood. 1108 N. Lillian Way GR-3 177. 


FOR SALE OR RENT—Mitchell Camera equipped for Sound. A1 Gilks. 
HE-1490 or A. S. C. Office. GR-4274. 


FOR RENT—CAMERAS 


Mitchell Camera Corp__...47, Back Cover 

Mole-Richardson, Inc... 2 

Moviola Company.......... 33 


National Carbon Co 


6 


Perry, Harry........... 49 

Priester, Harvey W.. 49 


FOR RENT—Three Mitchell High Speed Cameras. Equipped for sound. 1000- 
Ft. Magazines. J. R. Lockwood. 1008 North Lillian Way. GR-3 177. 


FOR RENT—Fight Bell £3 Howell cameras, fast lenses, large finders. MitcheU 
tripods. Park J. Ries. 1540 N. Cahuenga Ave. GR-1185 


FOR RENT- Akrlcv camera ourfit. M fchell triood, 6 magazines equipped ui 
to 6 inch lenses. Park J. Ries. 1540 N. Cahuenga Ave. GRanite 1185. 


FOR RENT—Mitchell Speed Camera, equipped for Sound. Phone Don B. Keyes. 
HE-1841. 


FOR RENT—2 Mitchell high speed cameras with latest 40. 5 0 and 7^ mm 
Pan-Astro lenses. I00i) ft magazines: loose head, tripod. Pliny Horne. 
1318 N. Stanley. HO 7682 or GL 2791. 


Scheibe, George H_ 

Sharpe, C. J. C. 

Smith & Aller, Inc_ 

Stationers Corp. 

Superior Engraving Co 


..-. 32 

.. 23 

Inside Front Cover 

... 23 

... 48 


FOR RENT—One M'.tcheM Speed camera fully equipped for sound 40. 
50 and 75 mm. and 4 and 6 inch Pan Astro lens. Norman DeVol. 
6507 D exel Ave. ORegon 7492. 


FOR SALE—Turret Model Universal with 2-inch, 3-inch and F: 1.9 2-inch 
lenses—four magazines, good tripod, carrying case, dissolve, footage 
indicator, in excellent condition. Cost over S700.00. Will sell for best 
price offered. Ray-Bell Films. 817 University Ave.. St. Paul. Minn. 


Tanar Corporation..... 7 


FOR SALE—3 Cooke F 2.5 lenses—3. 2 and Pg -inch. all in micrometer 

mounts ready fo- mounting 3. & H. camera. A sacrifice price w'ill 

be quoted for cash Ray-Bell Films. 817 University Ave.. St. Paul. Minn. 


Vitaglo Corp....... 4 

Zeiss, Inc., Carl.... ....... 46 


The TRAIL AHEAD! 

Don’t miss the January issue of the 
American Cinematographer! Better 
than ever! More Big Features! Be sure 
you 

Get Your Copy! 


FOR SALE—Mitchell and Bell 8 Howell. Akeley Cameras. Lenses, accessories of 
all kinds, new and used—Bargains. Hollywood Camera Exchange. 1511 
Cahuenga Blvd. 


FOR QUICK SALE—One Universal Camera, complete with tripod and good 
F: 3.5 lens, magazines and carrying case. Guaranteed in good condition 
and will sell for SI 00.00 cash. Write Ray-Bell Films. 817 University 
Ave.. St. Paul. Minn. 


FOR RENT—MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR RENT—Cinemotcrs. Onp Mitchell and one Bell Cin-emotors. J. R. 

Lockwood, 1108 North Lillian Way. GR-3177. 


FOR RENT Two Mitchell Tilth:ads. one with Bell U Howell adapter. J. R 
Lockwood. 1108 North Lillian Way. GR-3 177. 


FOR RENT—Mitchell Motor. Also Mitchell Motor adapter. Mitchell and 
Bell U Howell Cirvemotors with counter and batteries. Park J. Ries. 
1540 N. Cahucuga. GR 1185. 


FOR RENT—Mitchell Gear Box with crank and shaft. Mitchell Motor: 1000 
ft. magazines. Phone Donald B. Keyes, HE-1841. 


FOR RENT—Mitchell friction tilthead with Bell tf Howell adapter. J. R. Lock- 
wood 1108 N Lillian Way. GRanite 3 177. 


FOR RENT—Mitchell high speed gear box complete. Plinv Ho'-*-’ 13 1® 

N. Stanley. HO 7682 or GL 2 79 1. 
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Co mplete Roster at Date of Publication 



O F 

F 1 

C E 

R S 



HAL MOHR 

- 

- 

- 

President 


VICTOR MILNER 

- 

- 

- First 

Vice-President 


ARTHUR MILLER 

- 

- 

Second 

Vice-President 


CHARLES C. CLARKE 

- 

- 

- Third 

Vice-President 


JOHN ARNOLD - 

- 

- 

- 

Treasurer 


WILLIAM STULL 

- 

- 

- 

Secretary 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


John Arnold 

Chas. G. Clarke 

Fred 

Jackman 


Hal Mohr 

John W. Boyle 

Elmer Dyer 

Glenn 

R. Kershner 

Arthur Miller 

Daniel B. Clark 

Alfred Gilks 

Victor 

Milner 


Sol Polito 


John F. Seitz 
William Stull 
Ned Van Buren 


PAST PRESIDENTS 


Philip E. Rosen Fred W. 

John F. Seitz 


Jackman 


Gaetano Gaudio 
John W. Boyle 
Arthur Webb, General Counsel 


Homer Scott 


James Van Trees 
Daniel B. Clark 


HONORARY MEMBERS 

Mr. Thomas A. Edison, Orange, N. J. Mr. George Eastman, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. Albert S. Howell, Chicago 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

Mr Emery Huse, Mr. Fred Gage, Dr. W. B. Rayton, Dr. C. E. K. Mees, Mr. Loyd A. Jones, Dr. V. B. Sease 


Abel, David—Pathe. 

Alien, Paul H.— 

Arnold, John—M-G-M. 

Archer, Fred— 

August, Joe—Fox. 

Bell, Chas. E.—Ray-Bell Films, 
St. Paul. 

Benoit, Georges—Paris. 

Linger, R. O.—M-G-M. 

Boyle, John W.—R-K-O. 
Brown, Jas. S., Jr.—Cal. Studio. 

Carter, Claude C.—Australia. 
Chancellor, Philip M. 

Clark, Daniel B.—Fox. 

Clarke, Chas. G.—Fox. 
Cotner, Frank M.— 

Cowling. H. T.—Eastman Ko¬ 
dak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Davis, Chas. J.—Fox Movie¬ 
tone. 

DeVinna, Clyde—M-G-M. 
DeVol, Norman—R-K-O. 

Dored, John—Paramount News, 
Paris, France. 

Dubray, Jos. A.—Bell & 
Howell, Chicago. 

Dupar, E. B.—Warners’ Vita- 
phone. 

Dupont, Max—Vitacolor. 

Dyer, Edwin L.—M. P. A. 

Studios, New Orleans. 

Dyer, Elmer G.—Caddo. 

Edeson, Arthur—Fox. 

Fetters, C. Curtis—Fox. 

Fildew, William— 


Fisher, Ross G.—Multicolor. 

Flora, Rolla—Fox. 

Folsey, Geo. J., Jr.—New York. 

Caudio, Gaetano—Warner Bros. 

Gilks, Alfred—Technicolor. 

Good, Frank B.—Warner Bros. 

Gray, King D.—Thunder Bay 
Film, Ltd. 

Greer.halgh, Jack—F-B-O. 

Guissart, Rene—Elstree Studios, 
England. 

Haller, Ernest—First National. 

Herbert, Chas. W.—Fox Movie¬ 
tone, New York. 

Hilburn, Percy—M-G-M. 

Horne, Pliny— 

Hyer, Wm. C.—Educational. 

Jackman, Dr. Floyd, 1st Nat. 
Bank Bldg., Hollywood. 

Jackman, Fred—Technical 
Director, Warner Bros. 

June, Ray—United Artists. 

Kershner. Glenn—1st National. 

Keves, Donald B.—United 
Artists. 

Koenekamp, H. F.—Warner 
Bros. 

Kurrle, Robt. E.—Tec-Art. 

Lang, Chas. B.—Paramount. 

Lindon, Curly—Paramount. 

Lockwood, J. R.— 

Lundin, Walter—Harold Lloyd, 
Metropolitan. 

MacWilliams, Glen—Fox. 

Marsh, Oliver—M-G-M. 


Marta, Jack A.—Fox. 

McDonell, Claude—London, 
England. 

Miller, Arthur—Pathe. 

Milner, Victor—Paramount. 
Mohr, Hal—Universal. 

Morgan, Ira H.—M-G-M. 

Nogle, George G.—M-G-M. 

O’Connell, L. Wm.—Fox. 

Pahle, Ted—Pathe, New York. 
Palmer, Ernest—Fox. 

Parrish, Fred—Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Perry, Harry—Caddo Prod. 
Polito, Sol—First National. 
Pomeroy, Roy— 

Powers, Len— 

Rees, Wm. A.—Warner Bros. 

Vitaphone. 

Ries, Park J.— 

Ritchie, Eugene Robt.— 

Lasky. 

Roos, Len H.—Len H. Roos. 

Laboratories, Hollywood. 
Rose, Jackson J.— 

Universal. 

Rosher, Chas.—M-G-M. 

Schne derman, Geo.—Fox 
Movietone. 

Schoenbaum, Chas.—Techni¬ 
color. 

Scott, Homer A.— 

Seitz. John F.—Fox 
Sharp, Henry—United Artists, 
Doug. Fairbanks. 


Shearer, Douglas G.—M-G-M. 

Sintzenich, Harold—Eastman 
Kodak Co., Bombay. 

Smith, Jack. 

Snyder, Edward J.—Metro¬ 
politan. 

Stengler, Mack—Sennett 
Studios. 

Stevens, George—Hal Roach. 

Struss, Karl—United Artists. 

Stull, Wm.— 

Tappenbeck, Hatto—Fox. 

Tolhurst, Louis H.—M-G-M. 

Van Buren, Ned—Eastman 
Kodak Co., Hollywood. 

Van Rossem, Walter J.— 

Van Trees, James— 

Varges, Ariel—Fox Hearst 
Corp., Tokyo, Japan. 

Wagner, Sidney C.—Fox. 

Walker, Joseph—Columbia. 

Walker, Vernon L.—Warner 
Bros. 

Warrenton, Gilbert—Universal. 

Wenstrom, Harold— 

Westerberg, Fred—United 
Artists. 

Whitman, Phil H.— 

Wilky, L. Guy— 

Williams, Frank D.— 

Wrigley, Dewey—Metropolitan. 

Wyckoff, Alvin—Multicolor. 

Zucker, Frank C.—Photo¬ 
phone, New York. 



































INSURANCE 



"Y" O U know what qualities you need in your 
negative film: real panchromatic balance— 
fineness of grain—ample speed and latitude 
—ability to render shadow detail. Eastman 
Panchromatic Negative, Type 2 , gives you 
all of these, and more. Its constant uniform¬ 
ity assures photographic excellence from 
the beginning to the end of every produc¬ 
tion. And its unusually tough base yields any 
desired number of prints that carry the orig¬ 
inal tjuality through to the screen. Eastman 
"Pan ” represents insurance for your art. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


J. E. Brulatour, Inc., Distributors 


New York 


Chicago 


Hollywood 









( SAY GUS , 

A ITS A MIGHTY 
LUCKY THING w£r 
'GOT THIS fllTCHEU. CAMERA J 
^‘CAUSE |T'S EASY TO DINE. UP 
) YOUR COHI^SITION, FOCUS 
AND TURN OVER AND GET A J 
} SCENE LIKE. THIS ALL IN A C 


FEW SECONDS, 


J YOU BET WE WERE W 
J WHAT I LIKE IS YOU CAN udu 
EITHER EYE TO FOCUS WITH. / 

MY LAST VISIT TO THE- S 
niTCHELL CAMERA CORPORATE., . 

IN HOLLYWOOD I SAW A DEVICE. TO \ 
Focus the lens right from the. l 

BAC*\ OFTHECAflERA THAT _J 

is a riARvecous iqpRoveneNT ( 


rwrzr I 














































































































